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For the Companion. cure her legal freedom. It seemed hard that a 


child so evidently susceptible to kindness and to 
pure influences should grow up a hardened sin- 
ner in that polluted atmosphere. 

Poor little Jet! * 

My sympathies in the little waif were so 
stirred that | overcame some slight scruples of 
conscience and a feeling of repugnance, and 
concluded to witness her performance of the 
evening. Possibly, in my desire to be of benefit 
to her, there was a vague hope that in some way 
by attending I might be of service to the child. 
There had evidently been no brutality used 
towards her that night behind the scenes. She 
went through her performances so wonderfully, 
that [ saw her terrible boss clap her smilingly 
on the shoulder after one of her feats. Her face 
was brighter than I had ever seen it before, and 
her little graceful bows and gestures were evi- 
dently directed to her friend of the morning. 

She was seated at ease ou the trapeze bar, 
, kissing her hand in answer to the applause she 

had received after 2 most daring feat, when I, 
who was closely watching her, saw a terrible 
_ contortion pass over her face, her grasp loosened, 
JETSAM. and she fell headlong down. 

Horrible moment, filled with screams, and a 


JETSAM. | 


She was only a poor little girl, picked up, | 
no one knows how or where, by a travelling | 
cireus troupe. She had been with it ever since | 
she was two years old (she was now twelve), | 
and some one, appropriately enough, had named | 
the little waif ‘‘Jetsam.”’ | 

The troupe was always changing its members, | 
but Jet, as she was usually called, was as much 
a fixture of the circus as the wagons, horses, 
and other properties, and when hey changed 
ownership, she went with them. 

The wretched little creature had better never 
have been born than to have endured such a life 
of hardship and ill-usage, fotthough, as [ said | 
before, her masters were always changing, yet 
the ill treatment and the low company never 
changed. 

It was strange, too, for the child’s equestrian 
and trapeze feats were womlerful, and in every | 
country place where the troupe held a perform- | 
ance, flaming posters always put forth the ‘‘Air | 
Queen” as the great feature of the show; but 
the poor little ‘““Queen’’ was as often as not! 
cuffed so hard before she went into the ring 








that she was dazed by the blows. a wild cry of dismay, and would have fled if I| then stirred the inmost recesses of my soul. | rush to the poor little white, heap on the ground! 
Was she pretty? Well, yes, with a kind of had not seized her hand. It was evident to me that, beyond the physical | made my way as best I could through the 

wild beauty; but sometimes such a scared look “Don’t tell on me! Oh, don’t tell on me!’’ agony of death, she knew and cared nothing. | surging crowd to the spot, where an empty 

would come into her large black eyes, that the she cried, in a plaintive voice, that almost! ‘But do you know what comes after death?” | space had been cleared, and a surgeon was bend- 

spectator almost shuddered at the pain and suf-, brought tears to my eyes. [ asked. ing over the motionless figure. 

fering which could only have brought such an **Tell on you!) What should [ tell on you, my “Buryin’ in the ground,” *She’s not dead,” he said, raising himself up, 

expression to a childish face. child?” “But after burial? Do you know what the “but it’s only a question of a few hours when 
She used to sing, too, rollicking cireus songs, “That you found me here. You see I runned | soul is?” ‘ | she will die. Hada fit, I think, when she fell. 

in the most plaintive voice; a voice which be- away this mornin’ jest fora little teenty minute,! The child looked puzzled. | Hef friends had better remove her immediately. 

longed to the sad face, but was strangely at va- jest to smell the pretty flowers and to feel the: ‘When boss and the men cusses, they say | Her spine is injured.”’ 

riance with the words of the songs. sun. Boss, he’d skin me ef he knowed where | God.”’ Her friends! Who were her friends?  Cer- 


[had heard from a friend the meagre outlines was. He thinks I’m asleep alongside Clip, and| ‘Never mind what they say. Those are) tainly not the harsh master, who stood looking 
of Jet's story, and when the circus arrived in [reckon Pll git back ’fore he thinks of lookin’ | wicked words, and [ will tell you what the soul down at her with a scowl on his forehead. Her 


our village, my first inquiry. was for the “Air me up ef you don’t tell on me.” is directly. Did no one ever talk to you about | death to him was merely a loss of ‘so many dol- 

Queen.” I assured her there was no danger of my be- God?” ‘Jars. But “our village’ is noted for its large 
She was with the unwelcome company, thin-! coming an informer; and somehow, before many She mused fora time, as if striving to recol- | generosity, its good works, and its immediate 

ner and rather more hollow-eyed than ever. I minutes, Jet and I were sitting on a log, side by | lect something. response to suffering in any shape. 

called upon one of the circus men to ask about | side, and she was gravely talking. | “Old Winny, she’s dead now, she used to tell) A lady, who was in the audience, to whom | 


her, and to inquire why she was brutally treat-' She was evidently a very taciturn child, for | me ’bout Him, but I don’t ‘member all she said. had spoken about the child, stepped forward, 
ed,—for I felt assured that the wild look in her, her words came slowly, and with many pauses | Yes, she said God made me and tuck care of me; | with tears streaming down her face. 

face could only be caused by inhuman treat-| between; but the fresh morning air and her! but you know that’s a lie, cause nothin’ ever) “I will take charge of the little girl,” she said 
ment. : | novel surroundings loosened her tongue. tuck care of me, nor helped me any way. No, | to the man. “She can be taken to my father’s 

“You see, she’s such an obstinate monkey. If! “Isn’t it pretty out here?” drawing a deep, sirree. Ef anything made me, they must have house, and | will attend to her.” 

she takes it in her head not to doa thing, she breath. ‘Ef I only could have brought Clip!) hated me monstrous bad to-put me under boss.’ “You're welcome to her, ma’am,’’—in a gruff 
aint going to do it, nohow. The boss has to But he’da been missed right off, and I'd catech| Did I succeed in bringing to that darkened voice, “and I'm sure we're much obliged to 
whip her pretty hard when she gets in them fits, it agin. Boss, he jest scared me last night, mind any light? I had but one short hour to; have her taken off our hands, as we've got to 
and then she shivers so she aint fit for her work, *cause I wouldn't jump through the blazin’ hoop. | work in, but it was an hour filled with His sun- | start in two hours.”’ 

and then, likely as not, he’ll whip her again. Well, I wa’n’t feared for myself one mite, but | shine, and His flowers, and through these beau-| Poor little Jet was carried gently to the lady's 
She takes on as if she was half-dead, but per-| Clip, he hates it so. When they raise that fire tiful interpreters, so beloved by the child, I told , home, and laid on a low couch. She opened her 
haps the very next night, it’s all to go over) thing over him, his skin jest crumples up, and | her of God, and of the blessed Christ. The words | eyes in a few minutes, no longer wild eyes, but 


again. You can’t count on her.” | somethin’ goes, thump, thump, in his side. Ever | reached her understanding, perhaps her heart. | with a strange, pathetic, questioning look in 
“But it’s dastardly and brutal to whip a child | seen me jump through the blazin’ hoop?” He knows what rifts in the cloud can be pierced them. She looked questioningly at each of the 
in that manner,”’ [ said. “No, never.’’ by His sunlight. | strange faces, until she saw me as I bent over 
The man shrugged his shoulders. “Phew, it beats all, ’ticklerly when there’s| She listened, with her great eyes fixed hun-| her. 
“I don’t deny the boss is hard on her. It’s new hands a-holdin’ the hoop. It’s big enough | grily upon me. She only made one comment) “Did I fall?” she asked. 
his nature; but then, she aint like a human be-| for me to git through easy, but new folks git; when I had ceased. | “Yes, you are badly hurt, my child. Are you 
ing. She will sleep under Clip’s manger,—that’s | scared, and I reckon the iron holders git hot and} “If I love and obey the Lord Jesus, as you in much pain?” 
her horse,—and if you try to take her away, | burn ’em, but they never keeps it stiddy.”’ | say, and go to heaven, will Clip go too?” “No, I feel queer, as if I aint got no feelin’ in 
she'll scratch out youreyes. You see, she don’t! “Is that the most dangerous of your feats?” | 1 told her if she got there, there would be! my legs.’’ 
belong to nobody, and she can’t be tamed. She; “I dunno. It’s awful, too, to hold on to the | nothing wanting to her perfect happiness. Alas! we knew the terrible numbness which 


don’t like anybody or anything but Clip, and I; trapeze by my toes, and my head down, and| She clasped her hands, and cried, excitedly,— | follows a fatal injury of the spine. No need to 
reckon she aint much more of a human than! swingin’ backward and forward. Imostlyshuts| “Oh, always flowers, and sun, and the woods, , ask questions. We knew better than she did 
him. Boss, he tried whipping Clip instead of | my eyes, ’cause sometimes I wants so bad to let | and Clip, too! And people good to me, and the | how soon the curtain would fall on the last act 
her, last week, when she was fractious, and she | go my hold and fall down, and then, you know, great good Lord to love ine, and no boss a-scorin’ | of the poor little life. 

just gave one screech, and tumbled down ina} I'd be mashed right up. I reckon that'll come! of me! I want to go right off. Butthen,[ must; Her eyes were fixed on my face with a look | 
hard fit. Been sick and weakly ever since, and to me some day, for I aint strong now, and then | die first, and [I aint overly good, am I? But) could ill bear, for it seemed to say, ‘Tell me 
that’s a pity, for there aint such a rider of her who'll ride poor Clip? When I smash up, I want | I will try. Oh, I’ve stayed too long, I reckon,” | more. What are you hiding?” 


age in these United States.” Clip to go too.” | looking at the sun. “Boss will be up and about, “Am I a-goin’ to die?” she asked at last. 

My heart yearned for the poor child, and yet his was said without excitement or fear. A | I’m feared.” It was Mrs. M. who answered, not I, and she 
l could see no way by which I could get her out something which might happen at any moment,| She dropped me her quaint little stage courtesy. | could hardly speak for the tears which fell on 
of the hands of her brutal master. 2 and which was only terrible because of Clip. | “I’m ’bliged to you, sir. You've been mighty | the white, little patient face on the pillow. 

I was taking my usual walk soon after sunrise “My poor child, you hardly know what death good to me. We're goin’ to have a big show) “My dear, if to die means that you are going 
the hext morning, in a little woodland near the is,’’ I said. | to-night, and I’ll do my prettiest for you ef you, to give up your hard, painful life for another, 
village, when I suddenly came upon a child ly-| “Well, now, I reckon I do. There was ‘flyin’ | come.” | that I pray may be a happy one, yes, you are 


‘ug on the ground under a large gum tree, some Jim,’ and Master Waller, and ‘the Butterfly,’ She was gone in a flash. I had no hope of going to die.” 

yards from the path,—a child with her hands’ and the balloon man, every one on ’em was kilt | ameliorating the hardships of Jet, in spite of my! She did not answer, merely fixed her intent 
filled with wild flowers, and with rapt gaze fixed, right "fore my eyes. It’s awful, too, it must | deep interest in her. I knew she was too valua-| look on the starlit sky, for the couch was just 
Upon the sunbeains quivering through the leaves. | hurt so.’’ ‘ ; ble to the cireus to be given up, even if [had | under an open window. At last she abruptly 
It was Jet. I stepped to her side before she | I never preach, I fear T am backward, too, | been ina position to take charge of her, or to asked,— 

heard or saw me, She sprang to her feet with in speaking a word in season, but this little hea- spare the money that would be necessary to se- “Is there many stairs to go down from here?”’ 


164 


We were on a ground floor, and we told her, 
wondering at the question, there were but three 
steps to the street. 

“Then won’t you go and bring Clip to me?” 

This she said to me, trying to stretch out her 
hand entreatingly. 

“Nichols kin bring him up the steps, and I 
want to see him so bad ’fore I go.”’ 

She caught her breath with a sob. 

“Oh, miss, Clip won’t hurt your room, ’deed 
he won't; but if you don’t want him to come, let 
‘em take me to him.” . 

Who could have denied such a request at such 
atime? Ina few minutes | was back at the tent 
which was being dismantled, and urging Jet's 
request upon her master. 

He consented in his usual surly manner, cau- 
tioning Nichols to be back in half an hour, or 
he’d pay for it. 

The well-trained pony made no hesitation, 
and had no difficulty in getting up the steps, 
and through the large hall door, but before the 
folding door communicating with the bedroom 
could be well opened, he heard Jet’s well-known 
voice éalling his name, and bolted through. She 
called out something to him, and he minced his 
steps until he reached her. 

Shall I ever forget the scene? The child bad 
still some use of her arms, and she threw them 
around her pony’s neck, using strange words of 
endearment, which sounded as if they belonged 
to some unknown language. Oh, the love in 
that plaintive voice of hers! She did not shed a 
tear,—only tried to bring down the pony’s head 
that she might kiss it. 

“Take him away, Nichols,” she said, ‘‘and 
treat him well, please. Good-by. Go quick!” 

Again the eyes fixed themselves upon me with 
the old quéstioning look. 

“That country where the good Lord is, you 
told me ’bout this mornin’! Is I goin’ right off 
to it when I die? How long ’fore [ gets there?” 

Not long, because the final spasms began to 
rack her feeble little frame. In the pauses she 
would say,— 

“I's so tired, so tired! 
*nough to get there.”” 

Perhaps there was something in Mrs. M.’s 
fervent prayer as she knelt beside the couch 
which brought light to the dying child. She 
said, looking at me,— 


I'll never be strong 


“f want Him to hold me up, sir, you say He’s 
so strong and good, and He’ll take me to the 
country where I’m goin’, ~ 

“Why don’t Ile come when I calls for Him, 
and I wants Him so bad.”’ 

The woful hours passed, as such heurs do, 
but it was broad daylight before the racked 
body gave up the soul. 

Little Jet, in the far-off country to which you 
went with the first beams of morning, and the 
little waifs of humanity, to whom Jesus has 
spoken, are no longer homeless and alone. | 
often think how glorious must be the greeting 
when such little ones, who have known little 
of love, or care, or tender words here, are gath- 
ered to His bosom of compassion, and dwell 
amidst the lilies within the gates. 


+or 





For the Companion. 


TOM’S EXPERIENCE AT WASH- 
INGTON. 

“Three cheers and a tiger!’’ shouted Tom 
Byrne, springing into the house after clearing 
half a dozen steps at a bound. ‘“Papa’s cho- 
sen! News has just come. Now, Miss Meely, 
prepare your homely face for Washington,”’ 

“So your father is a Senator,” said Mrs. 
Byrne, a large, motherly-looking woman of for- 
ty, who was at that moment engaged in paring 
apples, and with her cotton gown, wide apron 
and stout shoes, looked every inch a farmer’s 
wife. 

“Well, I'm real glad—and yet I don’t know. 
Joseph declares he won't go to Washington with- 
out taking all of us, and ['m a bad hand to leave 
home, going among people I never see, and 
whose ways aint Western ways. Besides, I 
s'poze everything’ll have to be changed. One’ll 
have to dress there, and be looked at, and go 
round, Ido wish, if it aint wicked, that Major 
Brown had got it. It aint no special cross for 
Mrs. Brown to dress up and be gay. Melia, 
what are you thinking about? [ dessay your 
heart's fluttering wild enough.” 

“[ don’t know what to think, mother,” said 
the girl, absently touching the leaves of # rose 
geranium. “I don’t feel as if we were any of us 
quite fit for that sort of society. As for the 
boys, they willlike it, and I'm glad for them. 
Tom has gone over to the Riley's. There’s 
Mamy Riley, waving her handkerchief. She’s 
glad, as everybody will be who loves father. 
Well, I suppose we must try and make the best 
vf it.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


“Make the best of it.’ 1 wonder how many 
girls would say that on learning that papa had 
just been chosen for a high office, and there was 
a winter of pleasure before them, in dear, de- 
lightful Washington. But Amelia was not like 
ordinary girls. Her heart was bound ‘up in the 
treasures of home. She had always been sur- 
rounded by the sweetest and purest influences. 

Her father was what is called self-educated— 
aman of more than ordinary intelligence, safe 
in counsel, prudent in all things, and fond al- 
most to weakness of his family. 

There were two boys, Tom, just seventeen, 
and Charley, only eleven. The mother was by 
no means cultured, but-was the possessor of the 
rarest domestic graces and virtues; a woman 
who attracted the few, but once assuming power 
over them, they were bound to her forever, A 
sweet serenity, the outlook of a gentle soul, 
made her plain face a pleasure to look upon. 
Amelia was a younger and fairer copy of her 
mother, and yet by no means beautiful. “Now 
she was the envy of the whole circle of her ac- 
quaintances. 

Of course her opposite neighbor, Mamy Riley, 
came over before long all enthusiasm. Mamy 
was pretty as a picture. 

“Indeed, I don’t want to envy you, but don’t 
I wish I were going,” she said, as the two girls 
seated themselves in Meely’s pleasant room. 

“I’m sure you might go, and in my place, if it 
were possible,” said Meely, quietly. 

“You don’t mean that you are indifferent to 
the brilliant future before you!’’ exclaimed 
Mamy. 

‘Not quite indifferent. I dare say I shall en- 
joy many things. But I am only Meely, after 
all, not a. bit brilliant, or pretty, or interesting. 
I confess to a pleasure in taking care of house- 
hold matters—in short, I have no doubt but that 
I shall be homesick before I have been in Wash- 
ington a week.” 

‘Nonsense! You will have so much to do in 
looking after the fashions, and keeping up with 
them, and in getting ready for receptions, hops, | 
theatres, and all those delightful things.” 

“fT am not accustomed to them, and I don’t 





think I shall enjoy them, but I may be mistaken. 
T will let you know when I come back, for of 
course papa will not spend the summer in Wash- 
ington. O dear, how good home will seem 
again!”’ 

“Well, you are the most curious girl I ever 
saw,” said Mamy; “before you are well away, 
looking forward to home again. Don't I wish it 
were me!”’ 

Senator Byrne sent on to Washington, and a 
furnished house was engaged for him in the 
western part of the city. He was a rich man, 
and could afford a handsome home, and he was | 
proud of his sons, his daughter and his wife. In | 
his eyes they were all beauty, excellence and 
elegance.. His heart was full of them, his head 
busy in plans for the future; for his was the 
busy brain of a thinker, and his were the hands 
of a man who had not -been ashamed to labor 
for thirty years. 

The fortune that had been left to him by a | 


relative did not change his views and principles | 


| 


in the ‘least. 
household, his daughter still loved household 
doings and goings. 


Tom. He had never given his father any trou- | 


“Well, we shall dine by daylight, I promise 
you!’ said I, smartly. And upon my word, I 
believe I cowed her a little, for she never said 
another word, but turned and walked out of the 
room.” ; 

“Pll see to her, mother,” said Meely, quietly. 
“Papa’s duties will keep him from home till 
late in the afternoon. We must have dinner 
about five.”’ 

“[ never can stand it, Meely, never, I’m so 
used to the old ways!” 

“But we can have a hearty lunch about mid- 
day, and that will seem just the same.” 

Try as she would, however, Mrs. Byrne could 
not get used to the blue satin furniture, the 
smart domestics, and the wretchedness of havy- 
ing nothing todo. She hardly dared to go into 
the kitchen, for the servants were supercilious, 
and resented her interference. The gay silks 
and rich velvets did not comfort her heart, and 
it was positive torment whenever her htisband 
brought company home, for she had early begun 
to measure herself by others, and, sensible wo- 
man though she was, a treasure of noble quali- 
ties beside those whose only aim was to enjoy 
themselves, she felt nervously out of her sphere, 
as indeed she was. 

Tom, on the contrary, felt every inch of his 
dignity as a Senator’s son. 

First came gay and corrupt association; then 
distrust of his mother’s capabilities; then shame 
of her homely ways, and her occasional slips of 
expression in conversation. Many were the 
hints he gave to Meely. 

‘Why don’t you talk? Why don’t you put 
yourself forward?’ whispered Tom to Amelia, 
one evening at a fashionable reception to which 
they had been invited. ‘Look at that girl—at 
this one. See their jaunty ways. I tell you, 
you'll never take in the world if you don't try.to 
be somebody.”’ 

Meely smiled. She looked at the insipid, often 
dissipated faces that surrounded her, and won- 
dered if she cared much to be “‘taken’’ by these 
men. There was the great bowl of claret punch 
in the refreshment-room, and often, ob, how 
often, she saw Tom go up, and ladle it out and 
drink because others did. There were the dainty 
wines, and young girlssipping andsmiling. Her 
heart began to ache. 

‘*Papa,”’ she said at last, in a whisper, finding 
her father, who was talking with a little knot of 
gentlemen, “‘can’t we getaway? Tom has taken 
so much punch that he hardly knows what he is 
about.”’ 

‘My goodness!’’ exclaimed the astonished 
Senator, himself a_ strict temperance man; 
“what is Tom thinking about? Dear, dear, 


| that never’ll do, never!’’ and he excused him- 


self. He soon after found Tom in a chair in the 


| hall, bandying words with a black waiter. 


Tom received a lecture as a matter of course, 
and as equally a matter of course, Tom repented 
and promised to do better, but the temptation 
was too much for him. Twice he was brought 
home thoroughly senseless, and the agony in 


| that splendid household, who can imagine? 


“I wish father had never been chosen—never 
come to Washington!”’ cried Meely, in bitter 


His wife still superintended the | shame, as she looked upon the fine features dis- 


torted in a drunken fit. The mother was almost 


| heartbroken, and the Senator at his wits’ end 
The boys were wild over the change, especially | what to do with this erring boy. 


“There’s only one way,”’ said Amelia, as they 


ble, consequently the good man never dreamed | talked it over, 


of dangers ahead. Tom was to go to some good 
school near the city; Charley, of course, would 
go with him. 

“Well, well, I declare, Meely, I don’t know 
what to do with myself!’’ said Mrs. Byrne, after 
they had reached Washington, walking from 
one room to another—‘“‘I never in all my life saw 
such splendid furniture. It seems too good to 
sit on, and however are we going to use it?” 

“We must get accustomed to it, mamma,” | 
Meely made answer. “I dare say there are some 
plain rooms. Yes, here is one, with a carpet | 
something like ours at home. You must make | 
this your sitting-room, Now don’t you feel at | 
home?” 

“T s’poze I ought to, but I don’t like to have 
such a smart, dressed-up person for a servant. 
I declare, when she came into the room I thought | 
it was somebody belonging to the house, and | 
was dreadful nervous when she asked me what | 
time we would have dinner. Says I, ‘About 
twelve.’ 

‘Twelve!’ says she, and looked as if she| 
thought I had broken one of the commandments. | 
‘Why, it’s most twelve now, ma’am, and im- 
possible to have dinner by that time.’ 

“Well, when do most folks hereabouts?’ 
asked. 

“**Where I lived last, ma’am,’ says she, smil_ 
ing in such a sauey way, ‘they didn’t dine till 





seven—nerer by daylight.’ 


“And what is that?” 

“Send him home.” 

‘*‘Home! with no one there to care for him!’’ 
exclaimed her mother. 

“T will go with him,”’ said Meely. 

“‘Meely, I couldn’t spare you;’’ and the hon- 
est, unfashionable woman trembled like a child. 
“I’m so out of my place someway; if it wasn’t 
for father, I'd go home and leave you and Char- 
ley here, though I’m afraid it’s all over with 
Tom. O, who would ever have thought our Tom 
would disgrace us! Our Tom we were so proud 
of!’ And at that she broke down sobbing. 

There was another sob sounded not far off. 
Tom had crept down into the back parlor, and 
had listened to every word of this conference. 
They found him crying on one of ‘the splendid 
blue satin sofas, curled up in a heap. 

Then the mother forgot all she had said, and 
gathered Tom to her heart as if he had been a 
little boy; and it did him more good to cry on 
her shoulder than all the threats and serious 
talks that had been held over him. 

“I’m ashamed of myself, mother, I am indeed! 
But they were such fine fellows!’’ sobbed poor 
Tom. ‘And indeed I ought to have gone in and 


| licked them, for they made fun of you and Meely 


right before my face, and I hadn’t back bone 
enough to resent it. They were just genteel 
vagabonds in fine clothes, and I knew all the 


j time that Twas a mean sneak for having any-! 
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thing to do with them, and that they, knowing ] 
was a country boy, were only having sport at 
my expense. But I’ve done with them. [ll kici 
the first rascal that asks me to drink, and | 
wouldn’t give our old town for all your fine 
Washingtons—that I wouldn’t!”’ 

That was just exactly what Meely thought 
though less rudely expressed in words. 
Tom kept his vow, studied hard, and set his 
face against punch-bowls. Meely was always 
beside him, and the girl began to enjoy her life 
in spite of all the drawbacks. Nevertheless, it 
would be beyond my power to express the half. 
delirious delight with which the little family 
hailed that lovely, homely home, when the beau. 
tiful summer foliage gave to its welcome walls 
an added loveliness, as they drew within sight 
of its chimneys, gables, and familiar surround. 
ings. 

Meely was in high repute because she had 
spent the winter in Washington. Mamy,a pret- 
tier girl, looked on her with envy. They did not 
dream that the wide-open fireplace, the honest 
faces of old friends, and even the familiar greet. 
ing of domestic animals, were a thousand times 
dearer and pleasanter to her than all the splen- 
dors of the Capitol. 

Even Tom had come back more in love with 
his Western home than ever, and with a deadly 
hostility to punch-bowls and “‘swells.”’ ; 

“Did you,ever see such queer people as the 
Byrnes?” is the wondering comment of the 
neighbors, who envy the Senator’s family. 


+> 
+> 





. For the Companion, 
PHIL McGARVEY’S CHOICE, 
By CG, M. Cornwa!l. 


Phil McGarvey’s home had always been in a large 
town in the Pennsylvgnia coal regions. His father 
was killed by an accident in the mines when Phil 
was thirteen years old, and for a year following the 
lad earned his living as a stable-boy, at the West- 
hill Colliery. 

But there came 2 prolonged strike among the mi- 
ners, and his small means of subsistence failed, 
His step-mother had always felt him a burden, and 
when he could no longer pay his board, she said she 
was too poor to furnish him food, and turned him 
into the street, friendless and penniless. 

It was bitter winter weather; but he was stout- 
hearted, and felt sure, somehow, he could earn an 
honest living, and find shelter and board among 
strangers, if not with those who should have been 
friends. So he went about inquiring for work. No 
one seemed to want him, however, and for several 
days he wandered through the icy streets, sometimes 
looking into windows where sat happy family 
groups, sometimes venturing to stop in the stores, 
where he vainly sought employment, to warm his 
aching hands and feet. The clerks soon hustled out 
the little ragamuffin, and at last he became moody 
and desperate, and felt as if there was no place for 
him in all the city, unless he should commit some 
crime which would lodge him in jail. There, at 
least, he would have food and shelter. 

But his better nature soon revolted from this 
thought, and he resolved to go to his old employer, 
at the Westhill breaker, and ask him for help, for 
the man had been kind to him after his father died. 

It was late in the afternoon when he reached the 
cottage where “Boss” Jones lived. In answer to his 
knock, he was told that the Boss was at his office 
near the breaker. 

As he approached the office, he noticed a group of 
men near by who were old workmen in that colliery. 
He spoke to them, but they turned roughly away. 

Mr. Jones was busy writing when Phil interrupted 
him to tell his story. He looked up impatiently, and 
replied in a sharp voice,— 

“No, no, my young chap, there’s no work here. 
You better go home and mind your mother. In- 
surrection seems the order of the day now, but it 
will get no aid from me.” 

Phil went out. His old feeling of desperation re- 
turned. Now it was mingled with anger, and cateh- 
ing up a large stone, he was about to hur! it through 
the window, partly as revenge against what he cou- 
sidered the injustice of the charge, and partly as the 
best method to obtain an entrance to jail, the only 
refuge that seemed open for him. 

Suddenly his hand was arrested, and a gruff voice 
said, “Don’t do that, Phil; it isn’t worth while. 
Come home with me. I’ll give you supper and & 
bed, and perhaps find something better for you to 
do than smashin’ glass.” 

Phil looked up with surprise, and saw Joe Scott, 
one of the men he had seen near the breaker. 
Scott was the last person from whom he would have 
expected kindness, but he was in too sore need to 
query about the man’s motives, so he followed him 
to his home on the suburbs of the town. 

This avas a small shanty, consisting of one room 
and an attic above. Scott unlocked the door, aud 
inviting Phil to enter, soon started a fire, and 
brought ont sufficient food for a hearty supper. 
This he pressed upon the boy, till he could eat no 
more, 

Then the two drew up to the fire, and talked about 
his father’s accident and his life since, till Phil be- 
gan to grow sleepy. Scott then offered to show him 
his bed, and taking him up a ladder to the attic 
above, pointed to some straw on the floor, covered 
with an old quilt, and said,— 
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“This is the best I can give you.” 

Phil thanked him, for it was a luxurious bed com- 
pared with the bare floor of an empty barn. For 
some hours the boy slept heavily, until sounds of 
yoices, blended with uneasy dreams, wakened him. 

At first he wondered where he was. Then he re- 
called the events of the evening, and hearing his 
own name, he sat up and listened. The wooden floor 
was so thin he could hear every word that was said. 

“Faith, an’ it'll be moighty foine if we kin burn 
out the whole nest! I’ve coal-tarred it well. It'll 
blaze like tinder. But the throuble is to git near 
enough to set it off widout bein’ caught,” said a 
yoice he recognized as Pat Drennin’s. 

«That’s what Phil shall do,’”replied his benefac- 
tor. “He can crawl up through one of the bins and 
light the tar, and then touch off those shavings be- 
low the breaker. It'll be sure to go then. I'll see 
that Boss Jones is winged at the same time; and if 
any one’s caught, it won’t be us.” 

“Kin ye thrust the chap, Joe? He may makea 
fuss about it.” 

“Bah! he’ll find there’s not much choice when 
loaded pistols are pointed at him. Besides, I think 
he'll consent to do the job on his own account. If 
not, he is easily disposed of. We'll wake him when 
the time comes, and we may as well sleep till then.” 

Poor Phil trembled with fear. He saw the trap 
that was laid for him. He could not be party to any 
such crime, but he knew too well the character of 
the men to hope that he could resist with safety 
their demands. His only course was to escape from 
the house. 

He looked eagerly around, and saw a small win- 
dow. The glass was broken from it. He waited till 
the men seemed to be asleep; then he crept softly to 
it, and found that he could let himself down into 
the snow outside, without noise, and thus reach the 
streets. 

He did not hesitate a moment, s He dropped care- 
fully from the window, and darted towards the main 
avenue, where his footsteps would leave no trace. 
He ran on, not noticing whither, till his failing 
breath obliged him to stop and lean upon a fence to 
rest. The night was perfectly still. 

His first thought was to strike into the country 
somewhere, and thus escape entirely from the men, 
who would be sure to revenge themselves if they 
caught him again, Then he remembered Boss Jones’ 
peril, for he did not doubt they would carry out 
their plot. 

Just then he heard a church clock strike. There 
was yetan hour before the time they had agreed 
upon. He mightstillgive warning. Fear, however, 
urged him to secure his own safety. What kindness 
did he owe the man who had turned him off so 
roughly that very day? 

It was a hard struggle for a few moments: then 
resolving to face the consequences for himself, he 
darted down the nearest streets towards the West- 

hil breaker. 

Creeping among the shadows, he approached the 
little cottage where Boss Jones lived, and tapped 
sharply on the window. Soon a hand lifted the 
sash, and asked, “‘Who’s there ?”” 

“It’s me, Boss~Phil McGarvey. I’ve something 
important to tell you. Your life is in danger!” 

Jones raised the window higher, and bade Phil 
jamp in. His story was soon told. Jones turned 
pale and his voice trembled as he took Phil's hand 
and said, “You are a brave, generous fellow, to run 
this risk, after I treated you so gruffly. If my life 
is spared, you shall see that I am not ungrateful. 
Are you willing to serve me still further to-night? 
I must get help from the police station in Fourth 
Street. Iwill give you a line to the officer. See 
that the men come immediately. You must, how- 
ever, remain there till morning.”’ 

Phil took the note, and left the house with a can- 
tious look about him. All seemed quiet, and he 
ran stealthily, with eyes strained, to pierce the dark- 
ness ahead, 

Just as he was turning into Fourth Street, he 
heard a voice he knew too well, say, “Blast the boy! 
He wouldn’t dare go near the breaker, even if he 
heard what we said, But if ever I catch him, I'll 
have a reckoning for that supper he got to-night. 
You'll have to crawl into the bin now, Pat.” 

Phil crouched in the snow against the fence, 
scarcely daring to breathe till their forms were lost 
inthe distance, Then he ran, full speed, to the po- 

lice station. . 

At first, he was too exhausted to speak, but gave 
his note to one of the men, and, as he recovered 
breath, he repeated what he had just overheard. 

But the reaction from the intense strain was too 

great, and he put out his hands like one groping in 

the dark, and was caught and laid on a lounge. 

— that, he remembered no more for an hour or 

0. 
When he awoke, he was informed that the men 
had been taken while endeavoring to burn the 
breaker, and wonld be tried the next day. He was 
to remain there and appear in court against them. 
This seemed a fearful ordeal to Phil, but he was 
assured that friends would protect him from injury. 

From that time, he never lacked a situation where 

he conld earn a respectable living; nor did he ever 

regret that he had overcome his feelings of anger, 

88 well as his selfish fears, to prevent crime and to 
‘ave another human being from personal injury. 


es ae 
HOW TO BE A GENTLEMAN. 
The Parish Visitor says, “Every boy may be a 


temen, He may wear an old hat, cheap clothes, 
Ave no horses, live in a poor house, and spend but 
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honorable. By keeping himself neat and respecta- 
ble. By being civil and courteous. By respecting 
himself and respecting éthers. By doing the best 
he knows how. And finally, and above all, by fear- 
ing God and keeping His commandments.” 


———_or 


For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES IN THE BLACK 
HILLS. 


In Four CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IIT. 


By C. A. Stephens, 
After the murder of our comrade, Job Shaw, by 
the Unkpapa Sioux, on Shaw’s Creek, as the stream 
was called, we made our escape up the cafion, hop- 
ing to join Mallett’s party, thirty or forty miles to 
the northwest. 
We carried, in addition to our packs, the bear skin 
bag of loose gold, the result of our mining in that 
locality. The bag contained, at least, two quarts of 
the pure, shining metal. 
Climbing out of the caiion, four or five miles 
above the scene of the attack, we set off across the 
country to the westward. Wherever there was tim- 
ber, we kept within it, as that was dangerous terri- 
tory. There were not only lurking parties of Sioux 
abroad, but also. white bushwhackers, who were 
fully as savage as the Indians. 
The'section of country across which we travelled 
was hilly and much cut up by ravines and runs, 
whicli had been washed out by creeks and foaming 
brooks. Often the banks of these were so steep that 
we had no little trouble to cross, having to drop 
sometimes twenty feet to the bed of the gulch. 


Shot and Robbed. 

In one of these runs, which we entered early the 
next forenoon, we came upon the dead bodies of 
two men. They evidently had been mining here, 
for their pans and shovels lay near by in the sand. 
They had been shot, but were not scalped or muti- 
lated. If they had gold or arms, both had been 
taken. Whether they had been murdered by the 
savages or by white cnut-throats, we could not tell. 

Though it was ng affair of ours, yet the dead faces 
seemed to plead for the decent burial of their bodies. 
Hartley and I scooped out a shallow grave, and 
buried them side by side. 
just as we had finished our sad task, we heard the 


westward, 


him. 


half dead with thirst. 


had missed him as he was hitched at a distance. 


jack was indeed a lucky find, 


Unwelcome Encounter, 


named our windfall donkey. 
escapes with our lives. 


from among crags and ledges into a river valley 
perhaps three-fourths of a mile in width. 


were. 


which rose over the timber. 
river were fringed with bushes, scrub oak and tal 
elms, now all in full leaf. 
‘We'll go across there and camp,” said Hartley. 
We had got about half-way across the grassy bot 
tom, when suddenly we saw five mounted men com 


mile below us. It was beginning to grow dark, o 
we should have probably seen them sooner. 
“Indians!” cried Hartley. “They'll ‘plant’ us a 
surely as they catch us, Run for the stream!” 
I was leading the Jack. 
go of him, but I didn’t, 
ever, but kept at my side. 


started after us. 


We did run! It was a race for life. 


galloping up at right angles to cut us off. 


river was six or eight rods wide, over a sandy bed. 


other side!"’ 

We splashed into the water. It came up to ou 
armpits, but we got through it, and into the bushe 
on the other bank before the Indians again caugh 
sight of us. 


ley. “Take a pick!” 


stump, I dodged to cover in the high grass, for 





little money, Buthow? By being true, manly, and 





We had our reward, for 


fearful squeal of a jack or a mule from the wood- 
land beyond the gulch, a little above and to the 


Climbing out of the run, and going in the direc- 
tion of the sound, we came upon a large jack, teth- 
ered with a long rope, but so screened by bushes 
that but for his bray, we should not have discovered 


The poor beast had gnawed the grass within the 
circuit of his tether down to its very roots, and was 
Probably a number of days 
had passed since he had been watered. The robbers 


We were not long rigging up a nose-halter from 
the tether-rope, and after allowing the animal to 
graze for half an hour, and giving him a drink, we 
lashed our packs across his back and started. As 
we were tired of carrying loads, each, at least, 
weighing seventy-five pounds, we thought this big 


But the ups and downs of this ticklish country did 
not long leave us in possession of “Roger,”’ as we 
We lost him just at 
nightfall, and we ourselves had the narrowest of 


A few minutes after sunset, we had descended 
Tt wasa 


grassy bottom, clear of trees on the side where we 
The stream, on the further or northwest side 


of the flat, was close under a steep, rocky bluff,| How often afterwards, when hard luck was on us, 
Both banks of the 


ing up the flat and keeping near the river, about a 


I might as well have let 
He needed no urging, how- 


The minute we began to run, the redskins, know- 
ing we had seen them, raised their war whoop and 


We made 
towards the timber on the stream, while they were 


Bearing oft up stream, we got to the timber fringe 
some thirty or forty rods ahead of the savages. 
They fired at us as we ran into the bushes. The 


“Go through it!’ panted Hartley. “Get to the 


“We might as well fight it out here,” said Hart- 


He had the rifle. Looping the halter over a dry 


heard the savages riding into the stream, whooping 
like fiends, 
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Hartley fired, and slipping in another cartridge 
fired again in less than a second, One of the Indian 
horses reared and fell in the water, and a redskin on 
aaother horse slipped off—hit, probably. Hartley 
had a true eye and a steady hand. 
The other three wheeled out of the stream. It 
was a hotter reception than they had anticipated. 
They fired six or eight shots into the bushes where 
they could see the jack and supposed we were 
lying. 

Chased. 
But a moment after I heard them crossing the 
stream, both above and below. 
“They’re surrounding us, Sile!’’ I cried. 
“We must leave this place then!’ he exclaimed. 
“But take the gold bag!’’ 
I snatched it off the donkey, and back we went 
through the bushes to get, if possible, up the side of 
the bluff. We ran like coyotes. 
Instead, however, of going as we expected to the 
side of the bluff, we got into a narrow side gulch, 
which here made down to the river between the 
bluffs. 
The'bed of the gulch was full of bur oaks. We 
ran among thcse twenty or thirty rods, but the Sioux 
were hard after us. We could hear them hunting 
among the scrub oaks. One of them was running 
along the north side of the bluff, to cut us off 
above. 
“It won't do to remain here,” said Hartley. 
We hurried towards the lower side of the gulch. 
It was forty or fifty feet to the top, and rocky with 
shoots of gravel, and very steep. Hartley threw the 
rifle before him, and scrambled to the edge of the 
bank, clawing hold with his fingers. 
“Catch!’? I whispered, and threw up the bag of 
gold to him. 
He missed it! > 
It tumbled back and rolled down into the brush. 
I was already half-way up the side of the gulch. 
Crack! went a rifle from the-oaks below, and a 
bullet struck with a dull sound into the gravel. 
“Whoop! whoop!” 
It was death to go back. 
than gold, 
Hartley pulled me up, and we ran across the bluff, 
forty or fifty rods, to another ravine. Leaping down 
into this, we ran, concealed by its friendly bank, for 
amile or more. Then we climbed out, and hurried 
across the country, from one patch of timber to an- 
other. We went ten or twelve miles, until we 
reached a thick timber belt along a large creek. 
There we rested for an hour or more, and then 
waded down the stream for three or four miles, to 
throw the savages off our trail. By this time we 
were so tired that we were glad to creep into the 
high grass on the bank and sleep. 


Hid in the Grass. 
We probably owed our lives to the coming on of 
night, for it was growing dark when we climbed out 
of the gulch. The savages did not happen to meet 
upon us. : 
We remained in the grass all the next day 
and the next night, eating wild berries for food. 
The morning after, we caughtand roasted a number 
of fish. Supposing that by this time the redskins 
had gone from the vicinity, we determined to go 
back and try to find the bag of gold. 
Surmising that this creek flowed into the river on 
which the Sioux had surprised us, we followed it 
down to the junction, and then followed the river 
up—keeping in the timber belt—to the place where 
we had had our fight. 
We could see nothing of the old jack. The Indians 
had probably taken him together with our tools and 
hard-tack. 
We hurried into the little side gulch, and going 
»| to the point where we had lost the bag, searched 
for along time about the foot of the gravel bank 
and in the brush, but we could not find our treas- 
ure, 


Life was more precious 


have I said to Hartley, “O,if you had only caught 
1| that bag!’ And he would reply, “Ah, if I only 
had!” 





—~o 
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MAKING A NEW HOUSE OUT OF 
rn AN OLD ONE. 


“Now, Queeny,” said a lady to her daughter of 
S| seventeen, “don’t feel that you are going to visit 
poor relations, for your Aunt Huldah is better off 
than hundreds who live in more style. She gives 
Uncle John’s children all they can eat and wear of 
what she thinks best. But she has no taste, and never 
does anything to make her house look homelike. 

“But she’s so very kind that she will yield to you. 
You may suggest some plans which, with very little 
outlay, will make the grim old farm-house look like 
a home.” 

It was a bright August afternoon when the stage 
sat Queeny down before the deserted-looking farm- 
house. Queeny was homesick the moment she 
saw the staring white windows, through which she 
thought the sun must shine with intense power, and 
the rain-water hogsheads at either corner of the 
house. 
r| She found, however, a warm welcome waiting 
s| her. The house was not quite so hot as from with- 
t| out it seemed to be; for Aunt Huldah had bright 
green paper curtains, tied up with white cotton 
cord, on all the windows. 

She had not met “Mary Eva,” as she called the 
little girl who reigned at home as “Queeny,” fora 
I| long time, and she was very glad to see her own 
mother’s look in Eva’s fine blue eyes, and her ener- 
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house. She kissed her many times, and said, again 
and again,— 

“You are just like your grandmother, child.” 
After Queeny had given her messages and pres- 
ents, she said, “Now there’s time to sit out of doors 
an hour before dark. Where do you go?” . 
“We don’t sit out of doors at all,’’ said little Es- 
ther. “When work’s done up, we sit in the shed- 
kitchen, so as to keep the flies out of the house.” 
“Well,” said Queeny, laughing, “but you've got 
company now, and you'll have to sit where she wants 
you to. Why, there’s a great lovely willow tree near 
the pond,—let’s take chairs out and sit there. 
Haven’t you a little old table to Iend us, auntie, to 
put our work and books on to-morrow ?” 

“No, dear, I have no chairs or tables old enough 
to be left out doors.” 

“Oh, but we'll bring them in at night. Here, 
these yellow ones are just the things!” And before 
Miss Huldah could reply, Queeny was off, with a 
chair in each hand. The two quiet little cousins 
looked after her in amazement and with admira- 
tion. 

No table being offered, Queeny called out for her 
cousins to find her a board, and said she would make 
one. This she did very soon, by propping up the 
board between the great _branches’of the tree, which 
seemed just made to support it. , 





She then came in with quite a business air, and 
said, “Now, auntie, I want you to let me have a ham- 
mer and some nails.” 

“What for, child?” asked the old lady, in amaze- 
ment. ° 

“To fasten my table with; for I’m going to live 
out of doors while I’m here, and you've all got to 
live out too, did you know it?” said Queeny, laugh- 
ing. “Sometimes we'll take tea and wash up the 
dishes out there ?”’ she added. 

“Why, child, the neighbors will think you haven’t 
any home, but have to live out of doors in Massa- 
chusetts,” answered Miss Huldah. 

“Oh, but you can tell them we don’t,” replied 
Queeny, “that I had to come here to do that.” 

That night, after the girls went up stairs, Queeny, 
who had been at Newport, gave them an account 
of the cottages there, with lawns before them, and 
lawn - chairs, awnings, and hanging - baskets, and 
rustic vases, filled with gorgeous plants. 

“Oh, oh, girls,” she exclaimed, “I know what I 
can do to make this old house look just like a New- 
port cottage! We'll take firkins, and butter-tubs, 
and soap-boxes, and put bark and pine cones on 
them, and fill them with ferns, or anything else we 
can get, and’ 

“Oh, but Aunt Huldah will’— 

“Never you mind Aunt Huldah. [ll coax her, 
and I’m sure she'll help us,” said Queeny. 

“Never!” 

“Well, wait and see if she doesn’t. And we'll 
make awnings for the porch, and for all the win- 
dows in front and at each end; and then there are 
two lovely dormer-windows, too, in the roof.” 

“But you can’t make them yourself,” said one of 
the little girls, who felt that fairy-land had opened 
before her at the coming of this fearless magician, 

“Well, haven't you, near by, any one who sews by 
a machine ?” 

“Oh, yes,—such a nice, kind girl,—Patience Hor- 
ton,’’ replied Margaret. 

“Then to Patience Horton we'll go. 
blacksmith ?” 

“Yes, and he’s just as nice, and he’s her father, 
and will do anything she wants him to,” said Esther. 

“Oh, ho! Then we'll surprise our dear aunt some 
morning, and make her think she’s been floated into 
fairy-land in her dreams. Now go to bed, girls. 
I’ve got a letter to write to my mother yet before I 
sleep.”’ 

Three days after that letter was mailed, a great 
bundle was thrown off the top of the stage for Pa- 
tience Horton; and in half an hour, there were three 
girls examining its contents, crying, “Oh, oh, oh-h!” 

Not many minutes after this, a tall, fair-haired 
girl, and two half-grown girls, were standing in the 
blacksmith’s shop, all talking at once to the honest, 
smutty old man, who held the great forge hammer 
in his hand as a hint for them to make short stories. 

Queeny, holding a pencil and a sheet of brown 
paper on 2 piece of board, said,— 

“Now all of you keep,still and let me talk! The 
prettiest awnings are put on frames, and are drawn 
up to protect them from rain, and they are shut in 
on three sides. But I have seen Spanish and Italian 
pictures, in which the awnings had no sides, and 
were made of one straight width of cloth, this way,” 
—and she drew a very neat little sketch of an awn- 


Have you a 





gy in the strong tread, as the girl went abont the 





ing. 
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“But,” she said, “the trouble is how to put| The next morning, while the good old lady 
them up. Now, Mr, Horton, can’t you invent | was skimming her milk, and getting ready to 
some sort of a home-made way?” churn, Mr. Horton put his head into the window 
}of the milk-room, and said, ‘‘Whiy, you're get- 
tin’ above your neighbors, Miss Hopper! <A 
body would think you'd been off among the 
| gentry, to put such airs on as this.” 
| As what?” asked the practical old lady, in 
surprise; and out she went, skimmer imhand, to 
see what he meant. 
Up went her hands and the skimmer as she | 
exclaimed, ‘Well, whose house is this, any | 
| way? Who owns all these striped window cur- 
| tains and faney fixin’s in general?’ 
| Who wonders that she did not know her own 
| dull house, which Queeny’s taste and persever- 
jance had changed into an attractive dwelling, 
| with cheerful surroundings. Aunt Huldah said 
very little, but she was greatly pleased when 
| passers-by exclaimed, “Oh, see that lovely cot- 
' tage.” 





Mr. Horton ran his smutty fingers through his 
sooty hair, and said. “TM think, I'll think, if 
you'll stop talking long enough to give mea 
Go home, girls, and get me the meas- ; 
ure of the windows, and [ll try.” 

Queeny went herself, and, as Aunt Huldah 
was lying down, she measured the window with- 
out having any questions asked her, 

When she had returned to the blacksmith's 
shop, Mr. Horton was sitting on the very red 
tongue of a very blue ox-cart, evidently waiting | 
for her. 

“I've got it,” he cried, “as cheap and as easy 
as a witch could invent it! That's your meas- | 
ure, ha? Forty inches. Well, now, if your | 
striped cloth is wide enough, cuta yard anda | 
half in length, chop out your scollops or points. 
as you've got them drawn out, and bind them | 
round with your red binding, and fetch them to 
me when they are done.” 


ehance. 


(QQueeny and the girls are now making an awn- 
ing ever the great tree, and they have further 
designs on the sitting-room, about which T will 
tell you next week. 


“Patience is going to make them on her ma- 
and I'll pay 
you, too, for the fixtures,’’ said Queeny. 

“Well, if you do, it won't break you, and if 
you don't, it wor't break me,”’ said the old man, A LESSON FROM JOHN Q. ADAMS. 
with a grim smile. 

Two days after this Queeny called 
the blacksmith's. | 

‘Now look here, miss,"’ said Horton, holding | 


chine, and I'm going to pay her; 


- - 


“The English are just, but not amiable,” 
writes a French traveller in India, who is com- 
menting upon the English rule in that country. 
up a thick iron wire that described three sides of The most intelli gent 1 ative he s Lys, admit th 
u square, “here's my machinery, and it's going | good intentions of the English rule—its activity, 
to work like a charm, I'll tack the top of your | energy, incorruptibility, justice; they acknow!- 

waketes ** edge its superiority to every rule which has pre- 
c a _ =— * ‘ —. ® * 
“Awning, if you please,” said Queens ceded it, but “the English are not kind and 
Awning, if you please,”* si peny. | # 
. : : . good. 
“The topof your awning,’ continued the good- | > : 
: z sai : | The criticism calls attentio » the rke 
natured old man, “on to a lath, and nail that on | Nievemne in att naa cape n to th sé gut 
: ‘ 1 é rence in attractiveness between a jus T- 
to the top of your window-frame after you ve | 1 as “ st ae — he — ; or 
wound all these wires with your red binding. penta eiece clone sean penne a quengh-enyt 
‘Cinin cen ante een thee He ae ape.” tion is pointed out by an ancient sage when he 
mn you sew above these flaps. - : : 
“Scollops if you please,” said Queeny | says, “Searcely for a righteous man will one 
“Scollops : and I will screw the screw eves into ane aes _ ee 
: : would even dare to die. 
the side of the house to hook these bent-up ends | The disti a sain _— 
» dis ras recs y reg § 
of the wire itito, Then I'll nail a little square | ee ee ae eee oe 
: : | extract from a letter in which the Hon. W. H. 
block on by the side of the hooks to keep them | . “i a ‘ 
enn setts cnt eeente | Seward describes his first interview with John 
“Oh, that’s very nice, but they must be turned | 


again at 
| 


| Quincy Adams, a just man, a pure statesman, 
up at sunset and in storms,” said Queeny. 


“Certainly; over the curtain on each end.” | 

“Awning, if you please,” interrupted Queeny. | 

“Over the awning, on each end, I'll screw a 
brass hook into the house; and you'll have two 
bands of this striped stuff, with buttonholes or | 
loops, nailed on underneath, Se when you want 
them up, all you have to do is to step ona kitch- | 
en chair and hook them up.” 


| 


| 





what they'd in Newport it) 
they saw Aunt Huldah hopping upon a yellow 
wooden chair to hook up the awnings? But 
then, they won't get a chance to say anything, 
for they won't see her do it.” said Queeny. 

One moonlight night, while Aunt Huldah was 
sleeping, the blacksmith came and screwed up 
the awning which Patience. and the girls had 
made, and hung up rustic baskets, and set un 
the bark-covered boxes and tubs which his son 
had helped Queeny to make, 


“T wonder Say 


; Occasionally, indeed, he rose into a temporary 
| Was seen; but it was transitory, and all was cool, 
| regular and deliberate. 
! . . 

| thought I conld plainly answer how it happened 


‘that he, the best President since Washington, 


| personal friends,” 


; good and kind. 


| and an unsullied patriot. 

Mr. Seward called at Mr. Adams’ residence, 
and was shown into the parlor. Mr. Adams 
came down stairs, “and,’’ writes Mr. Seward, 
“without courtly air or attitude, he paused at 
the door of the parlor. I walked quite up to 
him while he maintained his immovable atti- 
tude, and presented my letter of introduction.” 

The interview lasted three hours. Mr. Adams 
was “plain, honest, and free in his discourse, 
but with hardly a ray of animation or feeling in 
the whole of it.” He was, continues Mr. Sew- 
ard, “a man to be respected for his talents, ad- 
mired for his learning, honored for his integrity 
and simplicity, but hardly possessing traits of 
character to inspire a stranger with affection. 


earnestness, and then a flash of ingenuous ardor 


As IT left the. house, I 


entered and left the office with so few devoted 


Great as was John Quiney Adams, the defect 
in his character to which Mr. Seward refers— 
“hardly possessing traits of character to inspire 
a stranger with affection’’—was a serious one. 
It impaired his usefulness as a statesman, and 
weakened his influence as a man. 

There is a lesson to be learned from the fact 
that “the best President since Washington en- 
tered and left the office with so few devoted 
personal friends.’’ The lesson is,—and it should 
be learnt by young men,—that it is not enough 
that men are just, they sheuld also be amiable, 


MAY 


COMPANION. ay IST 


We do not wish to preach, but we commend | until I became a Christian. The grace of (ug 
to any young man gathering maxims of conduct, | made me a free man.”’ 
to learn by heart the words found in 2 Peter1:| ‘I was the most miserable man in Boston,” 
5—7. “Add to your faith,’’ says the writer, | said a slave to opium, “and no power on earth 
“‘virtue’’—that is, manly energy, vigor of mind. | could have delivered me from my terrible vice, 
Add ‘“‘knowledge,’’ he continues, referring to | Now I am a free man through the power of 
the importance of acquiring practical, discrimi- | God.” 
nating knowledge, such as makes one wise. “Before my conversion,”’ said a gentleman of 
Add “temperance,”’ or the self-restraint which | social position, ‘I was a miserable misanthrope, 
holds in hand the passions and temper. Add|I was controlled by the love of intoxicating stim. 
‘“natience,’’ “godliness,” and, this is the climax | ulants. Now I am a free man, for the contro} 
to which we call attention, “brotherly kind-| has been broken. The singing of two hymn; 
ness,’ “charity,’’ or, in other words, be kind, | ‘What a Friend We Have in Jesus,’ and ‘I Need 
generous, courteous, and act towards all with | Thee Every Hour,’ had much influence in chang- 
large-heartedness of thought, word and deed. ing my course.” As he sat down, a gentleman 
said that a friend of the speaker, who had not 
been in hearty sympathy with the work, hag 
remarked, that if no other good than the con- 
version of that one man were accowplished, 
; it would justify the expense and labor of the 
A tree whose proud and branching head ! : 
Widely above the forest spread, | Tabernacle services. 
jah ran pensar a — “Eleven weeks ago,” said a reformed man, “| 
Wondered why, in the vale below, came into the Tabernacle drunk. 
The fruit-trees made so poor a show ; ‘ - x 
And so, with vanity elate : my last ten cents for a glass of liquor, and had 
With jast ee | left my wife and four children starving at home 
As any other Pharisee. , | I was not impressed by Mr. Moody's eloquence, 
then mildly spake, from out its row, ° i er a 
A faithful fruit-tree down below ; ! but when Mr. Sankey sang ‘Waiting and Wate) 
we ing,” I thought of my mother’s love, and th: 
If, in the spring’s enchanting hours. days of my early innocence. For a week the 
We lift our simple crown of flowers, he re # = ae 7 
Of merit we are unaware words ‘Waiting and Watching’ rang in My ears, 
When no delicious fruit we bear rox, 1 am now not only a reformed man, but have 
ae ee eile adi | given myself in unreserved conseciation to 
' Christ. 
ME. MOODY IN BOSTON. “T heard, as I passed out of the Tabernacle the 
The Moodysand Sankey meetings ended in) other night, some one say that a@ man must be 
Boston on Sunday, April 29th. For thirteen insane to get up here and confess his vices, and 
weeks immense congregations daily thronged | testify to his reformation.”” The speaker was a 
the Tabernacle, except on Saturdays; while on | short, thick-set man, with the marks of a dissi- 
Sundays three, and on some other days, two} pated life, for he had been a drunkard for twelve 
services have been held. Of course no human! 


years, 
judgment ean accurately estimate the extent or; ‘‘Well,’’ he continued, “I am one of those in- 
the thorongliness of the good which these meet-| sane men. If to know what it is to be delivered 
ings have accomplished. , from the appetite for rum, and to have a healthy 
| appetite for food; if to have a good suit of clothes 
'on my back and money in my pocket; if to go 
| home sober and have my wife and children greet 
| me with smiles and pleasant words, instead of 
fleeing from me to avoid my curses and blows; 
if to feel that Tam the happiest man in Boston 
instead of the most miserable; if to be assured 
that my sins are forgiven, and God is helping me 


’ 





> 


For the Companion. 


FROM THE TALMUD. 


I had spent 


The consideration of two or three significant 
facts may, however, aid our readers to gain a 
general idea of the wide range of the Tabernacle 
services, 

At least one hundred and fifty daily meetings 
have been held. If ‘‘overflow,’’ supplementary 
and inquiry meetings were included, the num- 
ber would be more than three hundred. These 
have been attended by congregations averaging, | to live a pure Christian life; if these are the 
in the aggregate, five thousand persons. Esti- | things which make a man insane, then I am in- 
mating the average attendance at a New Eng- sane, and may God help me to continue insane 
land chureh at five hundred—a high estimate,— | to the day of my death!”’ ‘ 
the Tabernacle services have attracted as many| Scores and scores of similar testimonies to the 
people as habitually attend the two services of | efficacy of the Tabernacle services have been 
seven hundred and fifty New England churches. | given by reformed men. In work-shops, count- 

To put this significant fact in another form. | ing-rooms and dwellings, the character of the 
Mr. Moody, during his thirteen weeks of service | new life of hundreds of inmates indicate how far 
in this city, has preached to as many persons as! they have been elevated above the old life of 
do seven hundred and fifty pastors on a pleasant | selfishness. Young and old, the ignorant and 
Sunday, or as the pastor of an average New | the learned, the poor and the rich, the disreputa- 
England church does in fourteen years. | ble and the respectable have testitied to the 

The character of the audiences has been as | thorough spiritual aid which they have received 
significant as their size. Representatives from | from the Tabernacle meetings. 
all parts of New England have mingled with the 
inhabitants of Boston and the vicinity. All| 
classes of men, women and children have met! 
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NEUTRALITY IN TIME OF WAR. 





together under that vast roof. The unlettered 
have elbowed the scholarly, and the poor have 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the rich. The 
sot, reeking with the fumes of a recent debauch, 
has vied in attentiveness with the merchant of 
eminent respectability. The giddy girl bas sat 
by the side of the aged Christian, tremulous in 
anticipation of beneficent spiritual results, for 
which her prayers had ascended day and night. 
Refined ladies have led to the unseen, “‘shelter- 
ing arms’’ the waifs of the street, and the refuse 
of the dram-shop. 

At the feet of that plain, unlearned man—save 
in the Book—these people have been seated 
night after night, day after day, with ears sensi- 
tive to every word of his simple speech. How 





meny have been restored to spiritual sanity and 
established in the better life, will be known only 
when the records of the spirit world are opened. 
The work has been a great success, and it is not 
yet ended. | 

Many a liquor dealer has known, throngh the | 
falling off of his business, that the Tabernacle | 
services have reformed the intemperate, and | 
persuaded the moderate drinker to abandon his | 
daily glass. Hundreds of men have testified 
that they have, through these meetings, been | 
stimulated to break off evil habits, and to enter | 
upon a pure and consecrated life, through a 
new-born love for the Saviour. 

“Four years ago,”’ testified one. “I was a mem- 
ber of a leading firm in a city in the State of 
New York. Four weeks ago I was a confirmed 
drunkard, deserted by friends and relations. | 
My poor old mother clung to me and prayed for | 
me. I have tried in every way to break off from 
my appetite, but every attempt to reform failed, | 


A neutral nation is one which remains at peace 
and on good terms with nations that are at war with 
each other. It takes no part in the quarrel, it pre- 
fesses to be friendly towards both parties, and it 
must neither do, nor permit its citizens to do, any- 
thing that will help or hurt either. 

It is as easy to lay down this general rule as itis 
hard to apply it in special cases. Indeed, some of 
the most puzzling questions that have ever arisen 
between nations have been in regard to the applica- 
tions of law to which everybody agrees. 

The duty of a neutral to refrain from helping 
either party, of course forbids its supplying men, oF 
arms, or other articles used in war. But there is % 
difficulty in deciding whether certain things are con- 
traband or not,—contraband goods being such as 
must not be dealt in with a people at war. 

Sometimes, for instance, it has been held that 
breadstuffs should not be supplied by a neutral tos 
nation at war, because grain is used in feeding at 
mies. But this principle is not recognized. 

Strange as it may seem, it is not a violation of 
nentrality for the citizens of a neutral State to make 
arms and sell them toa nation at war. It is the de- 
livery of the goods that is forbidden. Even now 
Americans are making arms and ammunition for 
one, if not for both, of the nations at war in the 


| east of Europe. 


Yet if Russia shonld complain that American ves 
sels were loading with these goods for transportation 
to Turkey, we should have to inquire into the truth 
of the report, and if we found it to be true, to put 
a stop to the act complained of,—if we could, But 
if the vessels, flying the American flag, should get 
to sea, it would be an act of war for a Russian naval 
vessel to stop and search them. 

This instance shows how very complicated the 
laws of neutrality are. Our war of 1812 with Great 
Rritain was undertaken in defence of our right of s 
neutral nation, and we gained one point. We gained 
another when the famous Alabama treaty was mad 
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It would be neither possible nor nseful to explain | 
the reasons for the nice distinctions that are made. 

Very likely, before the present war is over, some 
yew phase of the neutrality question will appear 
which may be worth noticing. 

a 
THE THREE FISHERS. 

Mr. Kingsley’s song of the “Three Fishers” was 
yotthe mere creation of his imagination, but the 
literal transcript of what he had seen of “men who 
worked, and women who wept,” while a boy in the 
fishing village of Clovelly, and his father was the 
clergyman of the parish; and such was his sympathy 
with the fisherman‘that when the herring fleet put 
to sea, he would hold a short religious service on the 


quay. 

The hardy men and boys, and their anxious moth- 
ers, aud Wives, and sweethearts would join in sing- 
ing the Prayer Book version of the 121st Psalm: 


“Then thou, my soul, in safety rest, 
Thy Guardian will not sleep, 


Sheltered beneath the Almighty’ sw ‘ings 
Thou shalt securely res’ 

The Psalm was sung as only those can sing who 
with stout hearts go out, because it is their duty, to 
face danger and stare at death. 

It was one evening after being wearied and worn 
out by the day’s work and trials, that Kingsley wrote 
the song which reproduces the scenes of his youth- 
ful days: 

“Three Fishers went sailing out into the Ww est, 
Out into the West as the sun went down.” 
oe 
SELFISHNESS OF A CROWD. 


Mr. Headley, in his letters from Italy, some years 
ago, tol a singular incident which illustrates the 
selfishness fostered by a luxurious indulgence in 
art, He was present at one of the theatres, where a 
famous prima donna was to sing in a new opera. 
Just as she began singing, a man in the pit near the 
orchestra was seized with convulsions, The prima 
donna, seeing his livid, death-stampéd face, sud- 
denly stopped, with a look of horror and a start that 
were feronce wholly natural. But the audience, 
determined not to lose their enjoyment, shouted to 
her to go on, and a person, sitting directly behind 
the dying man, who had now risen bolt-upright, 
forced him into his seat, and held him down by 
pressing on his shoulders. The singer went on, while 
foam streaked with blood oozed from the mouth of 
the sufferer. As she finished in one of her finest 
strains, the house rung with applause, and the ruff- 
ian, lifting his hands from the shoulders of the dying 
man, clapped them with enthusiasm, as he shouted, 

“Brava! brava!’ Then the gens d’armes entered, 
carried away the corpse, and the opera went on as 
if nothing had happened to disturb the harmony. 

——_———_+os—_—____—- 
A FATAL DELAY, 

A slight delay in reading a letter has often 
caused startling results. When Julius Cesar was 
going into the Senate Chamber on the day of his 
assassination, a letter was put into his hands, with 
abrief account of the conspiracy, and a warning of 
hisimminent danger. Had he read it instantly, the 
history of Rone might have been changed. Buta 
sense of dignity led him to put it aside for the pub- 
lic business, and the delay was fatal to his life. 

Col. Rahl, the commander of the Hessians at 
Trenton, received a letter, containing the startling 
news that Washington was crossing the Delaware 
fora night attack. He was engaged in a game of 
carils, and wholly absorbed in the game, and unwill- 
ing to have his attention averted, he slipped the 
letter into his pocket, and the warning was of no 
service. His neglect gave to Washington the first 
signal success of the war, and revived the drooping 
spirits of the Continental army. 

—itencincssiiiltigienansinianiatintie 
SUN SPOTS AND RAINFALLS, 

There is a tendency among scientists to acknowl- 
edge a connection between sun spots and earthly 
weather. During the last sixty-four years records 
of the rainfall in Southern India have been kept. 
From a study of these observations, it has been 
found that the periods of greatly deficient rainfall 
occur regularly about the year when the sun has the 
fewest spots upon itsedisk, that is, every eleven 
Years, 

The theory is that when there are the fewest spots 
onthe sun, there is the greatest solar heat, which 
Prevents the vapor of the atmosphere from con- 


dronght in India means famine. Therefore, the al- 
leged connection between the eleven-year sun-spot 
Period and a deficient rainfall is of the utmost im- 
portance to the Indian government. If it exists, 
then, during the eleven years of heavy rainfall and 
abnndant crops, provision must be made for the one 
year of drought and famine. 
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AGE FOR ORIGINAL WORK. 





THE 


A distinguished physician has been busying’ him- 
“lf for years in gathering statistics of the great men 
of past ages. He was eager to know what periods of 
life are most fruitful in intelectual results, and his 
Conclusions will startle those who have given little 
thought to the matter. Tle says that the golden pe- 
tiod for original and creative brain-work is between 
thirty and forty years of age. The best thinking 
and the most vigorons writing are generally dene at 
thattime. The silver period is between forty and 
Atty, when ripeness of wisdom is conspicuous, bnt 
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twenty vears of life rarely, even among the most 
original geniuses, give birth to productions of great 
value, The decline of brain power keeps pace with 
the decay of physical energy. Painting and sculp- 


j ture, however, supply many exceptions to the gen- 


eral law, for some of the masterpieces in these de- 
partments have been produced late in life. 
= —— —~+@oe—_—_ -- - 
A POOR BOY. 

That, some of our greatest men; and Presidents 
even, have become so with little early education, 
proves nothing against the advantage and duty of 
going to school. It shows what their energy could 
do in spite of privations, and suggests what more 
they might have been if they had enjoyed the school- 
ing which in this age is free to every boy. Still, 
these examples of self-made men are useful to en- 
courage any whose poverty or unfortunate location 
makes their education a work of difficulty. 


The Hon. George W. McCrary, the new Secretary 
of War, had few educational advantages in his 
youth, as schools on the frontier were then a rarity, 
and words of learned length seldom found utterance 
except when some adventurous pedagogue organ- 
ized a school in some log cabin, and imparted to the 
youth of adjoining farms the mysteries of a rudi- 
mentary education. 

Young McCrary, like other farmer boys, worked 
industriously on his father’s farm during the work- 
ing season, and availed himself of such opportuni- 
ties as the occasion presented to procure an educa- 
tion during the winter months. At about the age 
of eighteen years, through his skill and industry, he 
had acquired sufficient knowledge to enable him to 
engage in school teaching, and for several years de- 
voted himself to teaching and study. 

While in the common schools he went one winter 
to the school at Bentonsport, Van Buren County, 
Iowa. During that season, in return for the privi- 
lege of sleeping on a cot in one of the village stores, 
he engaged to guard the store at night, and sweep it 
out in the morning. 


—_—_——~+@s—__—__- — 
HONEST REBUKE. 

Talkative young ladies, who*use improper words 
and phrases ignorantly, ought to thank the humblest 
reprover who sets them right, as, we are glad to 
know, the offenders in the following instance did: 


A group of elegantly-dressed young ladies met in 
one of the streéts of New York, and ‘stopped to talk 
together. Near them'a rough-looking man-was on 
his knees repairing the pavement, and unnoticed by 
the young girls, who talked loudly, fast and slangy. 
At the sound of one of their expressions, the man 
rose to his feet and came towards them. 

“Don’t siy those things again,’’ he said, looking 
squarely at the lady who had last spoken. “You 
wouldn’t if you knew what they meant.” 

Silence fell on the noisy group. The man, realiz- 
ing what he had done, seemed abashed, and turned 
away. The young lady to whom he had spoken took 
a step towards him, and impulsively tirust outa 
delicately-gloved hand, 

“We ail thank you, sir,” 
tones. 

He grasped his trowel in his left hand, while with 
his right, soiled with his honest work, lie raised his 
ragged cap with a grace that showed the gentleman 
in the bricklayer, and silently returned to his place. 


she said, in clear, ringing 
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A SORROWFUL REFUGE. 

The New York Sun tells this incident, showing 
the desperation of a drunkard’s lingering self-re- 
spect, driven to choose the least of two disgraces. 
If all drinking men struggled so against the bondage 
of appetite, it could hardly be true that women are 
the greatest sufferers by intemperance. 


“Will you give me a month on the Island ?"’ Wil- 
liam Mitchell asked of Judge Bixby, in the Wash- 
ington Place Police Court. The justice looked sur- 
prised, for Mitchell had an honest, intelligent face, 
and was apparently less than twenty-three years of 
age, able-bodied and muscular. 

“Why should I send you up?” the justice asked. 

“Because, although L have my health and strength, 
I cannot earn a living.” 

“Where are your parents?” 

“My father is in Providence, sir, and has a home 
and steady work, but (sobbing) it would be just the 
same there.” 

‘What would be just the same?” the justice asked. 

“Why, sir, I’m given to drink, and through it lose 
whatever I get todo, Oh, sir, give me this chance, 
Please send me up where I can’t drink for a month.’ 

“And will you do better when you come out?” 

“I think I will, sir; I wil} try my best.” 

— him thirty ‘day 8,’ said the justice to the 
clerk. 





BROTHERLY AFFECTION. 


Doubtless many readers of David's touching elegy 
on Sauland Jonathan have mused over the words, 
“I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan; 
very pleasant hast thou been unto me; thy love to 
me was wonderful, passing the love of women.’’ 
The intense expression seems exaggerated to senti- 
mentalists, ignorant of a man’s nature. But there 
are scores of incidents recorded in history and liter- 
ature which confirm the truthfulness of the tender 
words. Charles Kingsley tells one of these inci- 
dents. 

There were two Dover coachmen,—twins. One 
drove the up coach, the other the down, for thirty 
years, so that they never saw each other, night or 
day, but when they whirled past once a day, each on 
his ‘box, on their restless, homeless errand. They 
never noticed each other in passing but by the jerk 
of the wrist, which is the cant sign of recognition 
among horse-driving men. Brutes! the sentimen- 
talists will say,—for they were both fat, jolly men. 
And when one of them died, the other took to his 
bed in a few davs, in perfect health, and pined 
away and died also! His words were, “Now Tom is 
gone, I can’t stay.” 


+> 
+> 


LOW FOREHREADS. 

Shakespeare speaks of “foreheads villanous low,” 
and Wordsworth writes of “the godlike forehead.” 
But, notwithstanding these two poets, and the pop- 
ular opinion which agrees with them, foreheads do 








“¥ention and discovery are less apparent. The last 








not, by their size, indicate the p or want of 


intellect. The Saiiaanin Republican furnishes 
illustrations of the truth of the remark: 


Among our statesmen, Calhoun and Jackson had 
ee low foreheads, as also did John Ran- 
dolph. Lowell, the poet, has a forehead not over 
two inches high, but no one will question his great 
ability and splendid talents, 
in Congress at the preseut day have but moderate 


W. D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who is an acknowl- | 
edged logician, and one of the tinest debaters, has a 
forehead which can be covered by two fifty-cent 
currency notes, 
a yews ise 
WHAT FARMER JOAN DID. 
It is said that Douglas Jerrold received £5 from 
the proprietors of the London Punch tor this pithy 
paragraph, “Advice toa young man about to marry! 
—Dowt!” With a similar brevity of advice, we 
would say to a young man about to emigrate from 
the country to the city—“Don't!” Sit down and 
muse over this paragraph: 
* Farmer John Conant, of Jaffrey, N. H., began life 
at twenty-six by buying a farm with $13,000 given 
him by his father. He worked hard, saved money, 
invested his spare cash wisely, but not in speenla- 
tive ways, married well, studied what he could and 
went to the Legislature, and stood well in the com- 
munity even after he came home. He gave $70,000 
to the State Agricultural College, ont $38,000 to 
other charities. And people imagine that all New 
Hampshire is fit for is to emigrate from. 








ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 


rO BE GIVEN 


To Subscribers to the Companion, 
JULY 1, 1877. 
ONE CRAND CIFT OF $1000. 


These Presents will be presented to the one hundred 
subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- 
scribers to the COMPANION between NOVEMBER 1, 1876, 
and Juny 1, 1877. 


1 Gift one thousand dollars in cash..81000 
Superb Chic horing Piano, cust....... BS25 
Beautiful Chickering Sf maeng cost.... 8650 
Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost.... $650 
Upright Smith American Parlor Or- 

SS Orica decvéccgnsteqeess ic) eeeaeKeonee R42 4 
Smith American Parlor Organ, cost 8250 
Smith American Parlor Organ, cost $210 
w altham Gold Watches, stem winders, 

cost of ¢ Rain white betas Adair  * 150 
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. R125 

- 8100 

~ 75 

o 0 

Waltham Gold Watches, * 50 

6 Waltham Gold Watches, 7 ag $40 
12 Waltham Silver Watches, “ Ks B25 
12 Waltham Silver Watches, “ “ 820 
35 Wa tham Silver Watches, “ bs 816 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


One thousand dollars in cash will be given to the 
subseriber who —— us the largest number of new 
names up to July 1, 

e Chickering _ are known and accepted 
the world over, as_tnsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room 

The Smith ‘American Organs.—These are from 
the manufactory of the Smith American Organ Com- 
pany. No Organs have been more sought throughout 
the country than those of these manufacturers—and 
certainly none are more deserving of popularity. 

The Waltham Watches.—The Waltham Watch 
Company now turnish a Watch that rivals the best by 
European makers. We offer the best made for the 
yrices named. 

The One Hundred Presents will be given to the 
ONE HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS Who secure the one hun- 
dred largest numbers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH 
OF THE PREMIUMS OR COMMISSIONS they may receive 
for their new subscribers. 

member, whether you geta present or not, 
the premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
seriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
wrospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 
if you persevere. 











WARRANTED 


BEST PARIS SAW BLADES. 


We have recently received a large importation of 
“Warranted Best Paris Saw Blades.” These are an er- 
tra fine quality, which have sharp, perfect teeth, They 
cut rapidly and wear longer than any blades we have 
ever before used. Although more costly than ordinary 
Diades, we shall sell them at the same price—20 cents per 
dozen. 

SPECIAL OFFER N 


vo. 1. 


For only 25 cents we will send: 
12 Warranted Best Paris Saw Blades. 
1 Sheet Impression Paper. . 
15 Elegant Designs. 





Design No. 6, Pretty Glove Box. 












No. 

1. Ornamental Leaf Bracket.......++-+- oon 6igeT 
2, Forget-me-not Match Box.. 

3. Oak Leaf Box Cover..........scceee x 934. 
4. Centennial Picture Frame (very pretty). “igen, 
5. Ivy Leaf Book or Box Cover “6x i. 
6. Pretty Glove Box (Oak Leaf Pattern) -4x 9 
7. Watch Stand, Ring Pattern...... -4x 443 
&. Lily of the Valley Paper Knife.. «1x 6 


9. Beautiful Bird Bracket........ 
10. Morning Glory Picture sommes 





Paper Knife (Maple Leaf). 
15. Lily of Valley Handkerchie 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





Youth's Companion Office, ¢ 
41 Temple Place. t 


Boston, Mass. 


Most of the ablest men | 


foreheads, while many of them have ver y low ones. | 





a» 
167 
Men, Women and Children want the 
MONEY Reese Dae 9 = Index = — 
- > jand all other books. f you want to bean 
EASILY agent, send 15 cents for a dozen. You 
EARNED | can double your money on them. An) 
BY boy or girl can sell them. Portrait of 
Moody and Sankey, size 11x13. inches. 
BOYS Large numbers have been circulated. 
AND } Send 5 cents for sample. A splendid 
— | chance to earn’ money? 
GIRLS. Address EBEN, SHUTE 


36 Bromfield Street, Ricnes 


sU PPLY your SUNDAY SCHOOL WITH 


“HEAVENWARD,” 


The new collection of Sunday School songs, by ; AMEs R. 
MURRAY, containing the best sacred songs of the late 

P. P. BLISS, 

(to be found in no other new book), and contribution 
from the leading writers in America, Specimen copy, in 
paper covers, mail for 25 cents, Price,in boards, 35 
cents, Order from your nearest 
bookseller or on tol 





by mail; $30 per 100. 

ublishers, 

AINARD’S SONS S, Cleveland, 
beaten 








ving Labor, Cle: 


Tosa bag silo thea qn ay Uaeqetiee 


MADCAP VIOLET. 


By WiLtIAM Brack. This captivating new book needs 
ne turther introduction to the reader than a reminder 
that it is by the anthor of “A Princess of Thule,” *Ad- 
ventures of a Phaeton,” &c., &c. “Madeap Violet” ts 
not only his latest, but a generally considered his 
greatest work, and is as free from eee as it is 
a gd interesting. Cheap edition, Price only 20 cents, 
Sola by All. Newsdealers, or sent POOL paid, for ‘25 cents, 
by DONNE LL EY, LOYD & CO., Publishers “The Lake- 
side Library,” "Chics ago, IL 





Penmanship Taught by Mail, 


In any style, at your own home, by Pr y sesso: of 
Yale Business College. © opiesand instructions especially 
adapted sent every week. Specimens of practice required 
for correction, Which will be returned with new copies. 
It affords excellent practice in correspondence aril m= 
sures rapid improvement. lt will make youa good pen~ 
man, if leachingeandoit, Terms: 50 cts. permonth; $2 75 
for 6 months; $5 for 12 months. Send 50 cts, and try one 
—— Address R. C. LOVER IGE, New Haven, Conn. 
- H, White, ot Waterbury, Comn., writes: “| have 
sane ‘a ve ry much and shall continue the lessons.” 
J. H. Crouse, of Memphis, + writes: “I know T 
have improved very much and shi iMsend you a club soon,” 


Pleasant and Profitable Employment. 


“Beautiful!” “Cc harming!” “Oh, how lovely" “What 
are they worth?” &c. Such are the exclamations of those 
who see the elegant chromos produced by the Enropean 
and American Chromo Publishing Co. It requires no 
talking to sell the pictures—they speak for themselves. 
Canvassers, agents, ladies and gentlemen will find this 
the best opening ever offered to make money, For full 
PULEAS send stamp for contidential circular. Address 

GLEASON & CO., 738 $ Washington St., Boston, Mass, 








sent |A Truly Beautiful New Song, 


POST- | “At Tender Twilight, Love, to Thee.” 


PAID, | With pianoforte or cabinet organ accompa- 
niment, sent by mail, post-paid, tor 10 cents, 
FOR * For 30 cents, we anail post-paid, this bean- 
itul piece and 4 cther — fe 1s, Viz: 
| “Footsteps at the Ga “Elva 
March,”’—“Kneelin at. tie Thresh- 

old,” and “Gentle ¥ ords at Home,” 

—truly “Musical gems. 


ERCANTILE PUB. CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 


A GREAT OFFER! 1 We will during 
as these Hard Times 

of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 

pent nnn of first-class om ni including 
WATER?’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
—— or a let until paid for than ever before 
red. WATERS’? GRAND SQUARE and 
Uriicnn a ee a ae {CLUDING 
EIRN Ag yp = AND BOUDOIR ) are 

aa REST 1 I HA E. 7 Octave Pinnos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not mee nyear. “2°? Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75.10 
Stops $88. 12 wy geenenne not used a year, 
in perfect order and ranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS. WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount! o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
| HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 





CTs. 





Deal ers, 40 East 14th | Sty Union square, N.Y 


our Grand Combination Pro- 


$2500 spectus, representing 
OKS 


150 pistTiINncT 
wanted everywhere. The biggest thing ever tried. Sales 
made from this when all ere . Books fail. pmo. Agents 
wanted on our MAGNI T FAMILY BIBLES. 
Superior to all others, With yo litaateated Aids 
and Superb Bindings. There poste heat the 
World. Foil particulars free. s JOHN POL 
TER & CO.,, Publis rs, PHT PHILA. 


A YEAR, AGENTS WANTED on 












Ib NOY eLTY COMPANY, 


UREKA tal AS 
51 9 Ann Street, New | Yorke 


Box 4614. — 





Graefenberg. Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing Re sitphioe Mie gaa withont leaving 
the system in an unhealthy conditio: 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHAL Vs CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 






which women are subject. These medicines are purel 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac 
GRAEFE NBERG € OMPANY, 56 Reade, St., 9 


~ RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 
An nnequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
signs. Send 3c sta — for cra? catalogue and price 
list. GEO. by ha Es 





& CO., 
200 Lewis Street, New York. 


VT PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
1 Terms free. G. A. HARPEF, & BRO., Cleveland, 0. 


uisite little CARD Ornaments in Bright Colors, Moe 

Qi: , Flowers, Figures etc. Em! ; Very fine, allthe 
Ko for Visitin Cards. ‘A beantifal assortment of 15Q sent 
postpald for ¥ 25 c ts. Holcomb & Co., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 
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For the Companion. 


KING SOLOMON AND THE ANTS. 


Out from Jerusalem 
The king rode with his great 
War chiefs and lords of state, 
And Sheba’s queen with them, 


Proud in the Syrian sun, 
. In geld and perpte sheen, 
The — thiop queen 
Smiled on King Solomon. 


Wisest of men, he knew 

The languages of all 

The creatures great or small 
That trod the earth or flew. 


Across an ant-hill led 
The king's pa h, and he heard 
Its small folk, and their word 
He thus interpreted : 


“Here comes the king men greet 
8 wise, and good, and just, 

To crush us in the dust 

Under his heecless feet.” 


The great king bowed his head, 
And saw the wide surprise 
Of the Queen of Sheba’s eyes 

As he told her what they said. 


“O king!”’ she whispered sweet, 
“Too happy fate have they 
Who perish m thy wa 

Beneath thy gracious feet!” 


“Nay,” Solomon replied, 
“The wise and strong should seek 
The welfare of the weak,” 

And turned his horse aside. 


His train, with quick alarm, 
Curved with their leader round 
The ant-hill’s peopled mound, 

And left it free from harm. 


The jewelled head bent low; 

“O king!”’ she said, “henceforth 

The secret of thy worth 
And wisdom well I know. 
“Mepey must be the State 

Whose ruler heedeth more 

The murmurs of the poor 
Than flatteries of the great.” 

Joun G, WHITTIER, 

+o -—_—__—- 





For the Companion, 
THE BETTER WAY. 

A Sunday school boy, trying to tell about a 
sermon he had heard, reported the minister as 
saying, “Religion is just like morality, only 
more so!’’ What the minister probably did 
say was, ‘‘Religion is morality, and something 
more.”’ 

As a safeguard to purity and a stay of life, it 
does all that right principles and good behavior 
can do, and adds to these the sweetness of wor- 
ship and the strength of devout affections. 
Here are two classical stories with a lesson. 

When Ulysses, in his wanderings, sailed from 
Aca to the West, he was obliged to pass the 
Island of the Sirens, three singing maids of the 
sea. These strange beings made such captivat- 
ing music that all who passed within hearing 
wére lured into forgetfulness and self-destruc- 
tion. 

Ulysses had been warned of the danger, and, 
to guard against it, he made his sailors stuff 
their ears with wax and tie him to the mast. 
When the ship passed near the island, the be- 
witching sounds came floating over the water, 
but the sailors did not hear it. Ulysses heard 
it, and, insane with the enchantment, struggled 
furiously to break his bonds and plunge into the 
sea, But he was firmly tied. The vessel went 
steadily on, the melody died away in distance, 
and the peril was over. 

On another occasion, Orpheus, the wonderful 
musician of Thrace, was subjected to a similar 
trial. But he met it in a different way. He 
took refuge from the seductive sounds in the 
music of his harp. In vain the tempters poured 
forth their melodious blandishments. He could 
make better music than theirs. The sweet 
strains of his lyre drowned their voices. The 
charming danger was silenced by a greater 
charm. 

Morality is the wax and the tying cords. It 
is a restraint when sin entices, It holds back 
the soul when the voice of temptation is sweet. 
But what if Ulysses should break his bonds? 

Religion is the better music that conquers the 
siren song. Temptation calls, but its lures are 
powerless where divine love sings in the heart. 
Mere self-control may save from defeat, but holy 
affections win complete victory. 

Younger minds than those that listened when, 
in one of his Monday lectures, Rev. Joseph Cook 
used the above illustration, can understand and 
appreciate its force. It is good to say, when 
enticed to evil, “How can I do this wickedness 
and disgrace myself?’ It is better to feel, 
“How can I do this wickedness and sin against 
God?” 


—~+> 





A Nonur Trarr.—It is mentioned as one of 
the admirable traits of the late Cardinal Anto- 





nelli, that, even when most overwhelmed with 
business and the cares of state, he never omitted 
for one single day to visit his mother, for whom 
he entertained the most filial affection. 


——— + 


A PICTURE OF JEWISH MOURN- 
NG. ‘ 

The Jews now seen in Jerusalem have little 
about them of poetic suggestion, or to remind 
one of their ancient historic glory. There is one 
scene, however, enacted yearly at the “Wailing 
Place’? (where a huge wall stone, supposed to 
have belonged to Solomon’s Temple, still re- 
mains) which reveals the real devout Jewish 
heart in its patriotic sadness, and which few 
could witness unmoved. The foreign correspon- 
dent of the San Francisco Chronicle describes it 
as he saw it: : 


Old men with snowy beards, old women with- 
ered and weather-beaten, sat against the wall 
opposite the sacred stones of the temple, reading 
their prayer-books, and nodding their heads 

uickly and violently back and forward, as if 
they would impress upon the very air the ear- 
nestness of their muttered prayers. Young lads 
stood against the temple wall and read their lit- 
anies, kissing the stones from time to time with 
affectionate reverence. The women were more 
demonstrative, as they threw their hands above 
their heads, wrung their hands and wept bitter- 
ly. A few of the mourners knelt in meditation; 
a few gave way to violent grief—a grief that 
seemed to verge upon despair. All were evi- 
dently thoroughly in earnest as they repeated 
over and over this litany: 
“For the place that lies desolate, 
We sit in solitude and mourn. 
For the place that is destroyed, 
We sit in solitude and mourn. 
For the walls that are overthrown, 
For our majesty that is departed, 
For our great men who lie dead, 
For the precious stones that are turned, 
For the priests who have stumbled, 
For the Kings who have despised Him, 
We sit in solitude and mourn.” 

On every lip I seemed to hear the name Jeru- 
salem said over and over. It was this antiphon 
chanted by each in turn, accompanied by a ner- 
vous swaying of the body, and a total disregard 
of the surroundings: 

“We pray Thee have mercy on Zion! 

Gather the children of Jerusalem. 
Haste, haste, Redeemer of Zion! 
Speak to the heart of Jerusalem, 
May beauty and majesty surround Zion! 
h, turn thyself mercifully to Jerusalem! 
May the kingdom scon return to Zion! 
Comfort those who mourn our Jerusalem. 
May peace and joy abide with Zion, 
And the branch (of Jesse) spring up at Jerusalem.” 





Until sunset these men and women cry out to 
the stone, beat their breasts and weep their 
tears, some of them, no doubt, believing that the 
Kingdom of David isat hand, Of all the shrines 
within the city of the Great King, I have found 
none that so touched me, or filled me*with so 
sincere emotion, as that narrow court under the 
ancient wall of ‘‘the holy and beautiful house,”’ 
with the sun sinking on the despair of an outcast 

eople, and the air burdened with their unceas- 
ing lamentations, 





STREET ORATORS OF ROME. 
The career of a man of letters in ancient Rome, 
especially of one who had the gift of public 
speaking, was found in lectures, conferences, 
public readings, panegyrics and debates. A 
writer thus sketches the methods by which these 
scholars gained the public ear: 


The scholars of those days were not content to 
stay at home and be prophets to their country- 
men alone, or to trust to written works to spread 
their fame; but they travelled far away from 
land to land, and even as they went they prac- 
tised their ready wit and fluent tongue. 

So when the travelling sophist was heard of 
in their midst, the townsmen flocked with curi- 
ous ears about the stranger, as the crowd gath- 
ered around Panl upon Mars’ Hill, eager to hear 
and tell of some new thing. 

Sometimes it was a scholar of renown, who 
came with a long train of admirers; for young 
and old went far afield in search of ‘nnouledan 
and attached themselves for years to a great 
teacher, like the students of middle ages, who 
passed in numbers from one famous university 
of Europe to another, attracted by the name of 
some great master. 

Then the news passed along the streets, and 
time and place were fixed for a lecture of dis- 
play. The magistrates came in state to do the 
speaker honor, and even an Emperor at times 
deigned to look in, and set the example of ap- 
plause with his own hands. . 

Sometimes a young aspirant came in quest of 
laurels, to challenge to a trial of skill the veteran 
whose art was thought by his countrymen to be 
beyond compare. Sometimes came one with all 
the enthusiasm of a new-found truth, to main- 
tain some striking paradox, to advocate a moral 
system, or some fresh canon of literary taste. 

Sometimes it was a poor vagrant, with a tat- 
tered mantle, who gathered a crowd around him 
in the streets, and declaimed with rude ener, 
against the luxury and the wantonness of the 
life of cities, bidding men look within them for 
4 nee of true happiness and worthy man- 


Like the preaching friars of the Christian 
church, they appealed to every class without 
distinction, startling the careless by their exam- 
ple of unworidliness, and striking often on the 
chords of higher feeling, as they spoke to the 
rich and nobie in the plain language of uncourt- 
ly warning. 

Yet often the cynic’s mantle was only a dis- 
guise for sturdy beggaps, disgusting decent folks 





mire of sensuality and lust. 


+2>> 





For the Companion. 


A MOTHER’S FANCIES. 
Quite often, while Baby wo iving 


Asleep in her wee cosey bed, 
I feel the most curious fancies 


Creep stealthily into my head. 


“Perhaps,” to my own heart I whisper, . 
While through the crib’s curtains I peep, 

“In just such a pretty crib, somewhere, 
My pet’s future lord lies asleep.” 


Or yet to myself I will wonder, 

“Who knows in what land lies the gold 
That one day, for this tiny finger, 

Shall take the sweet marriage-ring’s mold ?” 


Or, “‘Wherg is the orange-tree blooming 
From whose green descendant,” muse I, 

“Shall come the white chaplet of blossoms 
To wreathe her bright hair by-and-by ?” 


Or yet I will make dreamy murmur: 
“Oh, where is the loom that shall spin 

The delicate veil for her bridal, 
Rich-broidered or mistily thin ?” 


But always, at end of these fancies, 
“May she too, hereafter,” I pray, 

“Have some child to love just as dearly 
As I love my darling to-day !” 
EpGAR FAWCETT. 


+> 
or 


DEFEATED AVARICE. 





vice.”’ 


manly,” it was exceedingly disagreeable. 


building engineer. 


tenement. 
having heard of what was 


miser’s dream at once, and 
thousand francs for his stall. 


thousand francs. 


to. 


thousand, which he refused. 


pelled to seek another location. 


would not purchase. 


and they would have not 


and thus he died, 


ms 


A MORTIFIED LANDLORD. 


ting him off mercifully. 


board. 


the purpose of taking them home. 


House. 


pride. 


churlish to the old gentleman, “their driver.”’ 


ner. 
and so did the sons. 
them. 

**No, no,”” said he. 
man, and so treats me roughly. 
time.’ 


truly an honor. 
and informed them that his friend, 


table with them? 
Of course not. 





A poet calls avarice “a good old-gentlemanly 
But a story is told of a cobbler, who 
lived in the time of the first Napoleon, which 
shows that instead of being ‘“‘good’’ or “gentle- 


When the Emperor, in 1811, desired to build a 
alace for the King of Rome, near the Barrier de 
‘assy, in surveying the line of the facade, the 

shop of a poor cobbler, named Simon Pierot, 
stood in the way, and quite disconcerted the 
The fact was reported at 
headquarters, and after consultation with the 
Emperor, it was decided to purchase the little 


It was of very small value, but Simon Pierot, 
oing on, had a 
emanded twenty 

The administrator 

hesitated at such a sum, but after the lapse of a 
few days concluded to give the cobbler his price. 
The latter, goaded by avarice, now asked forty 
After considerable hesitation, 

and a futile attempt to change the frontage of 
the proposed palace, the demand was acceded 

But Pierot now raised his price to sixty 

thousand francs, and was really offered fifty 


The Emperor, being consulted, said he would 
give no more, even though he should be com- 
The cobbler 
then began to see his foolishness, and offered 
his property at fifty thousand francs, forty thou- 
sand, thirty thousand, and coming down at last 
to even ten thousand francs, but the authorities 


He had broken up their my by his avarice, 

ing to do with him. 
A few months later the cobbler sold his shop for 
one hundred and fifty francs! One week after 
he was removed to an insane asylum—disap- 
pointed greed for gold had driven him crazy— 


A hotel keeper who has no more sense or 
courtesy than to snub a worthy guest because of 
his poor clothes, deserves to lose his custom. 
In the instance related below the mortification 
of the offender was doubtless increased by let- 


Our host of the P—— House was Col. Trover. 
How he came to be a colonel I never knew; I 
only know that for the life of him he could not 
have told the flank of a regiment from its cen- 
tre; still he always wrote his name ‘‘Colonel,” 
and had “Colonel,” in big letters, on his sign- 


Trover was a sycophant, and bowed low to 
men of wealth. Once a wealthy old farmer, 
from Lincoln County, went, with his light rock- 
away and span of horses, to the college where 
his two sons had -just graduated with honor, for 


The party stopped for dinner at the P—— 
The older son did the ordering. He or- 
dered the taking care of the horses, and ordered 
dinner for the party. The young men were 
handsome, and dashing, and were their father’s 
The landlord bowed to them extremely 
low; and in relief of the obsequiousness he paid 
to them he was correspondingly brusque and 


While Col. Trover was ordering his very best 
for the two dashing guests, a middle-aged gen- 
tleman in the yard had recognized in our sturdy, 
plainly-clad old farmer, no less a personage than 
ex-Gov. Hubbard, one of the grandest men inj, 
the State, and this gentleman—Judge Kent— 
and the Governor had a social chat before din- 


The father observed the landlord’s manner 
The latter would have re- 
sented it, but the old gentleman restrained 


“He takes me for a poor 
Let him have 
the full enjoyment of his mistake at the proper 


When the Colonel saw Judge Kent, he went 
almost to the ground with his bow. This was 
He found the young graduates, 

udge Kent, 
of the Supreme Court, had arrived. Of course 
they would have no objections to his sitting at 


by their importunate demands, and dragging| By-and-by dinner was announced, and the 
good names and high professions through the 





Governor led the way into the dining-room, fg. 
lowed by his sons and the judge. The landlonw 
saw, and was disgusted. The man whom he 
had snubbed was going to dine with his honore4 
guests. 

“Sir,’”’ he said, to the elder of his sons, “wij 
ou have your driver sit at the table with you? 
Win the judge like it?” 

“Well,” replied the young man, with a mer 
twinkle of the eye, “since the Governor ig t 
pay all the bills, I guess we'll allow him to g¢ 
with us.” 

“Why, Colonel,” cried Kent, with a laugh 
“don’t you know Gov. Hubbard?” : 

“Our father, Colonel,’”’ added one of the sons, 

Poor Trover couldn’t say a word. He bowed 
his head and fled, and sent in his wife to wait 
upon the table.—Ledger. 
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AN ALLIGATOR FIGHT, 

The New York Aquarium has had twelve alli. 
gators, two of them huge fellows fourteen feet 
long. When they arrived (one day last winter), 
they were so torpid with cold that they appeared 
to be dead. 


To make sure of their condition, Mr. Bishop, 
one of the attendants, —_ descended the 
Jadder, and, walking to the centre of the tank, 
seized the big alligator by the tail. Scarcely 
had he done so than a most exciting scene ep. 
sued. The dormant reptile at once raised his 
ugly head, and, opening his mouth, snarled like 
an infuriated bull-dog. The sound had a won 
derful effect on the whole group, and then en. 
sued a battle. Mr. Coop, seeing that one of the 
eight-foot alligators was about to seize Mr. Bish. 
op’s foot, called out to him and ordered him to 
leave the tank. He complied rather unwillingly, 
for it was evident that trouble was ahead. 

The alligator who had been deemed dead be- 
came very lively, and lashed his tail in vengeful 
mood. Happening to strike one of the nine-foot 
gentlemen, the latter was enraged, and swinging 
round like lightning, and with a fierce snarl, he 
sought issue with his older antagonist. Both of 
the reptiles closed, their jaws interlapping, and 
the struggle that ensued was a fearful one. 

Two of the smaller ones followed suit and be 

an fighting on their own hook. Blood flowed 
rom the jaws of the two larger ones, and a gen- 
eral commotion was observable among the whole 
lot. 

The visitors gathered round the tank, and 
viewed the battle with deep interest. All four 
of the combatants were evidently warmed up to 
their work, and their contortions were frightful. 
Finally, Prof. Butler decided to have a stream of 
cold Croton water thrown on the fighting alliga- 
tors. 

This acted like a charm, for the sudden dash 
of ice-cold water was evidently distasteful to the 
brutes, as their jaws relaxed and they separat- 
ed. But it was only for a moment, for scarcely 
had the hose been taken down before the largest 

ir began fighting again. This time, water 
had no effect, and as one of the alligators had 
seized his antagonist by the fore foot, and was 
slowly tearing it off, = desperate measures 
were deemed necessary. Mr. Bishop accordingly 
re-entered the tank, armed with a long iron 
crowbar. 

Cautiously pushing aside two or three of the 
smaller ones, [ made his way to the centre of 
the enclosure, and, by main force, pried 0} 
the monster’s jaws, thus releasing the wounded 
one, who was glad enough to swing himself clear 
of danger. 
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CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN. 

We may be mistaken, but it really seems as 
though what are called “cases of conscience” 
were becoming more frequent. It is certain that 
in some quarters there is apparent a livelier 
moral sense in matters of duty between man 
and man. One of the strangest stories of unex- 
pected restitution is thus told in a California pa- 
per: 

Several weeks ago Mr. Hopkins, cashier of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, entered & 
broker’s office on Montgomery Street with 4 

ckage of $7,000 in greenbacks in his hand, 

here were present at the time two ladies and 
two gentlemen transacting business with the 
clerks behind the counter. Mr. Hopkins laid 
this package on the counter and engaged in 4 
few moments’ conversation. On taking his de 

rture he left the package where he had = 
it, and walked some distance before he discov- 
ered his mistake. 

He immediately retraced his steps, but the 
money was then gone and no one knew what 
had become of it. In the meantime the two la 
dies and one of the gentlemen had left the of- 
fice, and as they were strangers to the clerks, 
there appeared to be little hope of ever recover 
ing the lost notes. The gentleman who had re 
mained is a well-known gentleman of wealth. 

The mysterious disappearance of his money 
occasioned Mr. Hopkins no little worriment 
grief. But his sorrow —_— to be of short 
duration. A few days after the loss a letter car 
rier entered the office and carelessly threw # 
package on the counter, which bore the 1 4 
ry stamps for city delivery duly cancelled by 

tal authorities, The package was ag 
Tike an ordinary parcel of merchandise, bu he 
was found to contain the identical 1,08 4 
greenbacks which had been spirited away. 
sup that the thief became conscience 
stricken and took this means of making 
tion.—San Francisco Bulletin. 


The loser indeed owed no thanks to himself. 
His carelessness in putting temptation in the 
way was as remarkable as the thief's speedy 
atonement. 
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For the Companion. 


MADAME PUSS. 





Old Dame Puss has children four; 
What would she do if she had any more! 





Floss is the prettiest one of all,— 

Soft she is, and round as a ball. 

And her fur is the fringiest bit of snow 
In the whole of kittendom, I know. 





The Nun is a quiet one, dressed in grey, 
Sober, demure and staid alway, 

And will sit content in a sunny place 
By the hour, and wash her furry face. 


‘| repairs with one eye out sharply for the enemy. 











Tom is learning to hunt for mice, 

And begins on the window-pane with flies, 
And at times when his other mischiefs fail, 
Paws and nibbles his mother’s tall, 





f 


But Peter Piper, the smallest one, 
Is the very spirit of play and fun. 
And always with him, so brisk and gay, 
*Tis scamper, hurry-skurry away! 





While old Dame Puss, worn out with care, 
Will curl up to sleep almost anywhere. 
HANNAH LAWRENCE, 


—_——_+o>——_—_—_ 
For the Companion, 
ROBIN’S VICTORY. 


We knew the robins had the right of it. We 
saw them peer around, and spy out the best 
place in the old maple, and watched them tie the 
first string (not a hair, or cord, but a narrow 
long strip of calico) around the branch, and 
build their nest with infinite care; weaving 
awhile and then smoothing with their breast 
against the sides, and weaving again until the 
home was nearly finished. 
Once in a while they would be gone a little 
longer than usual, but would be back and at 
work just as we begun to fear they had for some 
reason forsaken the nest. 
During one of these absences, a pair of small 
slate-colored birds with chestnut-brown breasts, 
came and took a careful look at the nest. 
Then one of them flew upon it, and we 
thought was about to take possession, when, in- 
stead, it began to pluck out the hairs and straws 
and drop them quickly to the ground. 
The mate sat near by, watching with evident 
satisfaction this curious work of destruction. 
When one side of the nest was quite defaced 
the mother robin returned. She flew to the 
nest, driving the intruder away, and patiently 
commenced repairs. 
In a little while such a scolding and chatter- 
ing about the nest begun as called us to the 
window in a hurry. 
The robin was on the nest, with large eyes and 
wide-open beak, while on a branch a little above 
in front, sat the small slate-colored bird, and in 
her rear, on a higher branch, the little mate. 

She was scolding and calling out in the most 
saucy tones, 

“Give it up? 

Give it up 

Will you give up? 

Got to give up, 
over and over as fast as possible. 

No response from the robin. Then the plucky 
little bird darted furiously at the robin, and 
struck her with her pointed beak. 

The robin calmly raised her broad wings and 
shook off the bird who hovered near, her feath- 
ers all “fuffled”’ up, and shaking and trembling 
with anger as she renewed her daring cry: 

“Give it up? 
Got to give up.” 

This lasted for over half an hour, when the 
small pair held a consultation and evidently 
came to the conclusion that the robin was too 
much for them, 

Then how gracefully they yielded! It was 
enough to make one laugh to see the little male 
bird plume himself and fly off as if he had 
never seen & tobin’s nest in a maple; and the 
saucy inate, putting her feathers in apple-pie or- 


with satisfaction not only over her four blue 
eggs, but her first victory. 


from ‘some invisible source along a branch in 
near proximity to the nest. When satisfied, the 
two flew away and left the robin sole monarch 
of the maple. 

It was a long time before Mrs. Robin’s eyes 
contracted to their natural size, and her bill 
quietly closed, while all that morning she 
worked like Nehemiah on the wall, making her 


At length the nest was restored to its first per- 
ection and now she sits unmolested, brooding 


J.P. B. 
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For the Companicn, 
POOR CROCUS. 


Within the crocus cup 
I peeped, and spied a bee 
So motionless, I thought 
He slumbered drowsily. 


But breezes touched the flower, 
And roused the sleepy bee— 
He sprang from his soft bed, 
He polkaed airily! 
He spun a whirling waltz, 
With nimble leg and wing; 
And then, with all his might, 
Ho danced the Highland Fling! 


Soon other bees flew in, 
Each with his powdered wig— 
They buzzed their compliments, 
And joined him in a jig. ° 


Poor crocus grew quite faint; 
Her head drooped slowly down, 
For these gay, dancing bees 
Had torn her satin gown! 
MARY BARTOL. 
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For the Companion. 
A MISTAKE. . 


When little Guy began to go to that Pine 
Street school he heard the little boys and girls 
use bywords that he had never heard before, 
and in the first two or three weeks his mother 
began to fear that these silly words were taking 
a larger share of his attention than his lessons 
were taking. 
“Those children swear, mamma,” he would 
say; ‘the girls all say ‘my gracious!’ and the 
boys say ‘gosh,’ and ‘golly! and they laugh at 
the little girls for saying ‘gracious.’ ” 
“That is not swearing, Guy,” she exclaimed; 
but it is silly and vulgar, and you must never re- 
peat it.” And he laid her words up in his heart 
and determined to remember them. 
Not long after this his teacher in the geogra- 
phy class asked him this question, “What cape 
on the eastern coast of Central America?” 
Now if you look on the map you will see that 
it is Cape Gracias; but Guy was puzzled and 
stared at the floor in deep thought for a minute. 
Then he looked up suddenly and exclaimed: 
‘Tt’s Cape Gosh, ma’am.” 

The scholars roared, and the teacher looked 
astonished, but Guy blushed and answered, 
meekly: 
“J—I don’t know exactly, but it’s one of the 
scholar’s bywords, isn’t it, ma’am?” 
Then the teacher explained to him that al- 
though “gracious” is sometimes used in this sil- 
ly manner, it is a useful and beautiful word in 
its own place, while “‘gosh,”’ and “golly,” and 
words of that class are entirely meaningless and 
have no use or beauty in any place; and further- 
more she told him that the Spanish name of this 
cape in Central America is spelled Gracias, and 


is not pronounced as we pronounce gracious. 
A. B, A. 
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PAYING HER WAY. 


What has my darling been doing to-day 
To pay for her washing and mending? 
How can she manage to keep out of debt 
For so much caressing and tending? 
How can I wait till the years have flown, 
And the hands have grown larger and stronger? 
Who will be able the interest to pay 
If the debt runs many years longer? 


Dear little feet! How they fly to my side! 
White arms my neck are caressing, 
Sweetest kisses are laid on my cheek, 
Fair head my shoulder is pressing. 
Nothing at all from my darling is due— 
From evil may angels defend her!— 
The debt is discharged as fast as ’tis made, 
For love is a legal tender! 





THE FOLLOWING was the form of the Lord’s 
Prayer in the year 1300: ‘Fader our in hevne, 
Halewayed be thi name, Come thi kingdom, Thi 
will be don as in hevne and in earth, Oor uch 
dayes bred give us to-day, And forgive us our 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
POETICAL DIAMOND, 


. 
eas 
e247 
eeenee* 
*ee0% 
eae 
* 


1. A consonant, 
Busy as an ant; 
2. A Scripture prophet’s name, 
But not of modern fame; 
3. You'll find my third a kind of deer, 
Tis found in foreign lands, not here; 


4. When you travel in winter, take my central and 


old, 
When around you well wrapped, you may face 
the cold; 
5. My fitth was known to Shakespenre’s mind, 
A kind of linen tape you'll find; 
6. A river, you'll find me 
In Europe, across the sea; 
7 Consonant; I think 
Sounds like a drink. 


2. 
ACROSTIO REBUS. 


L. Goss. 














The initials of these symbols will give the name 
of a popular hymn, “HEATHEN CHINEE,” 


3. 
SQUARE WORD. 


1. So a writer of verses, 

2. A fragrant oil obtained from flowers, 
3. The name of an English college. 

4. Modulation of the voice. 


4. 
THIRTEEN CONCEALED REVOLUTIONARY NAMES, 


My friend hinted in his letter that war destroys 
national resources. In that I can agree_neither 
with him nor any others of that opinion. It is cer- 
tainly not true that all engage in war, or that all 
desire it. To go away, never, perhaps, to return, is 
certainly not pleasant. Resources destroyed! Let 
ussee. Wasit notin a barn old Charles II. slept, 
while war rent his land. However an enthusiastic 
hurrah, loud cheers or hale, eager shouts may excite 
for a moment, but a hostile gate seldom _— for 
them. In the fields, hay needs watching—the huge 
rafts of the rivers must be carefully guided, and a 
strong hand must steady the course of war. 
R. B, LANGTON, 

5... 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 


zyX. 





A boy has killed two copperheads, 
And hung them on the fence; 
In what respeet are they just like 

Old-fashioned copper we bs 


\LGIE BELL. 
6. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. An evergreen, berry-bearing tree; 

2.A ay whose seeds are pleasant to me; 

3. Aids to your gaiety ros 

4. In water, I always found, must be; 

6. We are homes for wanderers wild and free. 
Be 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rail, dove, nightingale, emu, ostrich, stork, 

annet, bittern, swallow, petrel, starling, duniin, 

en, Swan, bat, quail, flamingo, crow, cockatoo, 
smew, pelican, 

2. P under ling—plundering. Gate in V—vintage. 

8. “Don’t give ke J the ship’ (Lord Nelson). é 

4, Venice, Buffalo, Baltimore, Washington, Paris, 
Montreal, Moscow, Manchester, Indi lis, Vien- 
na, Columbus. 








dettees as we forgiven our detioures, and lede 
tis tiot into tempatiouli, Bote delyvere us of 








der, and quietly proceeding to pick up a meal 


yvel. Amen,” 


5. Fevertew tossini, idyl, narwhal, genii, esch- 
scholtzia, dindem, generic, Eliab, nectar, tiny, India, 
| autumn, nut—FRINGEW-GENTIAN, WILLIAM C, 
j Bryant, 
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THE RUSSIAN BATH, 


The Russian vapor-bath has come into use in the 
United States asa medicinal agent. But in the life 
of the Russian peasant it plays a most important 
part, No orthodox peasant will entera church until 
he has cleansed himself physically by means of the 
bath, After laboring among pollutions for six and 
w half days in the week, he devotes Saturday after- 
noon to the vapor-bath, and carefully avoids there- 
after all pollution, until he has performed his devo- 
tions at the morning service on Sunday. 

Some of the peasants take their vapor-bath in the 
household oven, in which the bread is baked. Oth- 
ers resort to the public bath owned by the village. 
The degree of heat which they endure would killa 
person not accustomed to it from childhood. And 
in winter they often rash out of the bath and roll 
themselves in the snow. Such rapid transitions 
from extreme heat to extreme cold illustrates a .com- 
mon Russian proverb, which says that what is health 
to the Russian is death to the German Notwith- 
standing, however, the frequent use of the bath by 
many of the people of Russia, it is said that some of 
their personal habits are filthy and objectionable, 


en 


SHINING TWENTY MILES, 

Tf the new colossal statue of Liberty to be erected 
in New York harbor could depend on one of the 
Pennaylvania gas wells to keep the great torch burn- 
ing which it will hold in its right hand, the sublime 
effect would owe as much to nature as to art. 


The Bradford New Era says: The immense vein 
of gas was struck on the night of October 4th, ata 
depth of 810 feet, and was so strong as to render 
further drilling impossible. The well is about two 
miles from Bradford, on the Bruce Rodgers’ farm. 
Running from the well are two two-inch pipes, at- 
tached to which are three gas jets of the same size, 
the gas belching forth from these pipes with such a 
terrific rush and noise as to render conversation, 
pitched in the ordinary tone, inaudible for fully one- 
fourth of a mile away, and the roar can be heard 
five or six miles away. 

The blaze from each of the three pipes is sent by 
the force of the gas toa height of from twenty-five 
to forty feet, the heat being so inteuse as to melt the 
snow entirely away for a distance of at least one 
hundred feet, and also keeping the ground so warm 
during all the cold weather of the winter, that grass, 
strawberry vines and other plants may grow. In 
many places, where the crowd of sight-seers have 
worn the ground, it is very dusty. s 

The light is so strong that a newspaper may be 
read half a mile away. On yery dark nights the il- 
lumination is grand, The light has frequently heen 
seen in Ocean, Salamanca, and other towns twenty 
miles away. 

> 


SENT TO JAIL. 

Love (be it natural affection or otherwise) is per- 
haps the most potent agent for checking crime at its 
beginning. Incidents like the following now and 
then fash a bright line across the dark scenery of 
police-court justice : 


A little boy thirteen years old was recently brought 
before a New York court for attempting to pick the 
pocket of a man on Broadway, He was sentenced 
to the house of refuge, but cried bitterly on hearing 
his punishment, and begged to be let off, asserting 
that he had never done anything of the kind before. 

As the officer was taking him away, he broke away 
from hina, rushed to his mother, who was present, 
threw his arms around her neck, and kissing her 
paegeately, sobbed out, “Good-by, mamma, good- 

Vv 

‘The judges consulted together a few moments, and 
the boy was brought again into court, and informed 
that the affection he had for his mother induced the 
court, in the hope that he would be a good boy in 
future, to change his punishment to thirty days’ im- 
prisonment in the city prison. At this both mother 
and child burst into tears of joy. When going away, 
the boy called back to his mother, “Don’t fret for 
me,mamma!” There is little dowht but that « boy 
who has a deep love for a good mother may be easily 
restrained from evil courses by right management 


INT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should | 
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‘and influences. What arrangements are matic iu 
| the city prison to prevent such a boy from becoming 
| contaminated by the society of grosser criminals? 


SOME GROTESQUE GRAMMAR. 
The “Queen’s English” aud the people’s English 
sometimes differ quite as much as do the Queen’s 
and the people’s food and clothes. 


In his introduction to his poems in the Somerset- 
| shire dialect, Mr. J. Edwards gives some amusing 
}examples of what he describes as West Country 
grammar. The verb “to be” is thus conjugated: 
Indicative mood, present tense, “I be, Thee beest, 
He, she or it be, We’m, You’m, They’m;”’ past tense, 
“I wer, Thee wert, He, she or it wer, We was, You 
was, They was.” There is also a “finikiu’” mood 
used by persons of superior education—present 
tense, “I are, You ham, He, she or it are, We ham, 
You ham, They ham;” a *“‘querulous’’ mood, “Be I, 
Beest, Bea or Ezza, Be us, Be ye, Be um or ’Esuwin” 
—future tense, “Wool I, Woot, Wool-a, Wool us, 
Wool lay, Wool um;” imperative mood, “Let I be, 
Theed’st better be, Miake he, she or um be, Let we 
be, You’d better be, Miake they be;” an extraor- 
dinary potential mood, “I mid mebby ha bin, Thee 
midst mebby ha bin, He mid mebby ha bin, You mid 
mebby ha bin, They mid mebby ha bin ;” and a still 
more extraordinary subjunctive mood, “Spooasin I 
be, Spooasin thee beest, Spooasin a wer, Spooasin 
we be, Spooasin you’m, Spooasin thaim.” 


“A PHYSIC KDUCATION,.” 

This humorous anecdote illustrates a common 
trait in human nature, namely, the readiness with 
which people receive as an explanation of a facta 
statement which simply expresses the fact in a new 
form of words: 


“Doctor,” said an old lady, the other day, to her 
family physician, “kin ye tell me how itis that some 
folks ig born dumb?” 

“Why, hem! certainly, madam,” replied the doc- 
tor; “it is owing to the fact that they come into the 
world without the power of —— 

“La, me!’ remarked the old lady; “now jest see 
what it is to have a physic edication. I’ve axed my 
old man more nor a hundred times that ar same 
thing, and all that I could ever get out of him was, 
kase they is.” 


> 
THE INFLUENCE OF PICTURES, 

A room with pictures in it and a room without 
pictures differ by nearly as much as a room without 
windows. Nothing, we think, is more ‘melancholy, 
particularly to a person who has to pass much of his 
time in his room than the blank walls and nothing 
on them; for picturesare loopholes of escape to the 
soul, leading to other scenes and other spheres. 

It is such an inexpressible relief to some persons 
engaged in writing, or reading, even, on looking up, 
not to have his line of vision chopped square off by 
an odious white wall, but to find his soul escaping, 
as it were, through the frame of an — pic- 
ture to other beautiful and perhaps idyllic scenes, 
where the fancy of a moment may revel, refreshed 
and delighted. Is it winter in your world? Per- 
haps it is summer in the picture. What a charming 
momentary chauge and contrast! 

a ee 
A BOLD DEED. 

An exciting scene recently occurred at the Paris 
Jardin des Plantes, in which a gentleman played a 
bold part, 

A large crowd was gathered around the Polar 
bear-pit, when a little child of tive, leaning over its 





nurse’s arms, fell headlong into the den. The two 
bears, accustomed to presents of food, sprang 
towards the child, but were startled by a cry of hor- 
ror from the crowd. Nobody pode attempt the 
child’s rescue till a gentleman courageously fastened 
a rope round his waist, was lowered into the pit by 
the Coopers, and succeeded in bringing up the child 
in safety, just as the bears recovered from their sur- 
prise and were darting upon him. The little one 
escaped with several bruises and a broken arm. 


> 
A WONDERFUL FEAT OF STUDY. 

Our present Secretary of the Navy is Hon. Rich- 
ard W. Thompson, of Indiana. Like Mr. McCrary, 
the Secretary of War, he enjoyed but limited ad- 
vantages of education when he was young. 
change says: 

Secretary Thompson must be a man of prodigious 
industry. Finding that his study of the Catholic 
question, upon which he has recently published a 
hook, was impeded by his ignorance of Greek, Latin, 


French and German, he undertook and acquired a 
mastery of these four languages sufficient—after he 





| had reached the age of sixty—to enable him to make 


| his own translations. 


7 


A MICHIGANDER AND A WISCONSIN- 
NER, 

Playing on *‘patronymics” is amusingly suggest- 
| ive when one is tired enough of work to try it. The 
| Boston Advertiser has this in its column of trifles: 
| If a Michigan man is a Michigander, then a Wis- 

cousin man is a Wisconsinner, is he not? and a 
| Rhode Island man a Rhode Islandiron? and the 
Vermont man a Vermonstrosity? and our Southern 
neighbor a Connecticutler? and so on, ad /ih, 


_ 
AN APT BOY, 

A youngster, while warming his hands over the 
kitchen fire, was remonstrated with by his father, 
who said, “Go ’way from the stove, the weather is 
not cold.”’ The little fellow, looking up demurely 
at his stern parent, replied, “I aint heatin’ the 
weather, I am warming my hands.” 


| 


—_ — 


gentleman from Suckerdom an Illinoyster was com- 
letely crushed by the return epithet that heewas a 
New Hampshyster. 


A GROCER had a pound of sugar returned with a 
note, saying, “Too much sand for table use, and not 
enough for building purposes.” 


“He’s a polished gentleman,” 


said she, gazing 
fondly at his bald head, 





TH’S 


An ex- | 


THE New Hampshire man who called a worthy | 


JOMPANION 
COMPANION. 
TO FURNISH not only clear illustrations and dee | 
scriptions of the prevailing styles, but able comments and ! 
Valuable suggestions, together with the Snost interesting 
news in social, literary und art cireles, is the wide aim of 
Andrews’ Bazar,” and with this aim it has already at- 
tained flattering success. W. BR, AxpRrews, Cincinnati, 
Publisher. Com. 


A PLEASANT AS WELL AS Pkomrt Method of remov- 
ing symptoms of Colic exhibited by children, is to give 
MILK OF MAGNESIA. Com. 


j THOUSANDS OF AFFIDAVITS. 

| Many having used “patent” and prepared Inedicines 
and failed in finding the relief promised, are thereby prej- 

| udiced against all medicines. Is this right? Would you 
condemn all physicians because one failed in giving the 
relief promised? Some go to California in search of gold, 
and after working hard for months and finding none, ree | 
turn home and say there is no gold there. Does that 
proveit? Many suffering with Catarrh and pulmonary | 
affections have used the worthless preparations that 
crowd the market, and in their disappointinent say there ' 
is no cure for Catarrh. Does that prove it? Does it not , 
rather prove that they have tailed to employ the proper | 
remedy? ‘There are thousands of people in the United | 
States who can make an affidavit that Dr. Sage’s Catarrh | 
Remedy and Dr, Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery have | 
effected their entire cure. Many had lost all sense ot | 
smell for months, and pieces of bone had repeatedly been | 


removed from the nasal cavities. Com. 





ie = 
CPARE’s INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Box 
141, Northampton, Mass. Samples mailed, 35 cents. 


’ 4 
COINS 
HEN YOU feel a cough or bronchial affection | 


W creeping on the lungs, take Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and cure it before it becomes incurabie. 
and all interested, send for circulars, 


S$ TAMM ERERS Am. Vocal Inst, 103 Waverly PL.,N.Y. | 


UY A HOME CHEAP. Texas lands at 25 cts. 
an acre; 640 acre land warrants, Undoubted title. | 
lands. Immense emigration. | 

*Address MATTHEWS & WHITAKER, St. Louis. 


$R0$95 per day. Senactians| 
Agents, 5e 32 Keeney Works, Lowell Ms. | 
RET SAWS ure not complete without one of 
Smith’s Fret-work Drills for making holes. See ad- 


vertisemeut in Companion March Lith, and send $1 for | 
one. COLEMAN SMITH, New Haven, Conn. | 


$5031 


| and curiosities. Send stamp for price 
lists. F. S. LUSK, Cleveland, 0. ~ ' 





Made by 17 Agents in January, 77, with | 
my 13 New Articles. Samples free. | 
Address C, M. Linington, Chicago. 


Trial bo 
VOWE eilars tres. Vote 

ake C 74 
SENSES) St., Cincinnati. | 


SINGERS 
SPEAKER 
and steady work for one or | 


GOO D PA Y two enterprising men or wo- 


men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


To know your full voice power, 
hichest, most musical tones, use 
To cure coughs, throat ills, 
hoarseness, and asthma, use 





VISITING CARDS. Your name nently printed on 1 
50 Seroll (no name), 15 ets. 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 
25 Embossed, 50 Beautiful Plaid, 30 cts. 
25 ets. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass, 
MILO H. HILDRETH & CO., 
variety, in original de- 
signs. Exclusive Spe- 
COMBS & JEWELRY si: 
Send for descriptive price list. Northboro’, Mass. 
Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial. 
(oP Ask for it and see that you get it. 
vertised in this magazine by J. Jay Gould. From 
personal examination, we can certify that it is a “wonder 
variety and number—3l--of really attractive and useful 
articles for the young can be furnished prepaid by mail for 
the entire reliability of Mr. Gould, we should be tempted 
to say the thing was impossible.—Ed. ** Cottage Hearth.” 


50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. W Granite, 20 cts. 
25 Snowflake, 2 Flegant card cases, 10e, lie. 
ORTOISE SHELL Manutacturers of every 
cialties. Goods sent by 
\ TE call especial attention to “The Wonder Box,” ad- 
ox” indeed, the greatest wonder being how so large a 
the small sum of 48 cents. Did we not personally know 
Adv. in COMPANION No. [3should read 155 Decaleomanie. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Are the safest securities for Trust Funds. For sale in 
sums of $100, $500, $1000. Geo. Wu. Battovu & Co., 
8 Wall Street, New York; 72 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


{~~ NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE © 


As when T received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lninbian, It will do the work of a $250 








4x6. S14; 5x71. $27; 6x9. $37; 

$60. PRINTING OFFICE 

R $5. Stamp 

? alocue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
LL, Type Founders. 15 Federal St., 


ELL, Ty} 
ai Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 


DECALCOMANIE 


for 25 cents; Bouquets, Fruits, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, &c. 100 superior, 50 cts. 

25 Assorted Fine Embossed Pictures, a=. 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 


&5 Self-inking “Best” Printing 
Press, Outtit and Press, $650. # 

¢ Self-inking “‘Best,’’ with outfit. 810. 

$10 “Uncle Sam” Self-inking, 

& with outfit, 15. Send stamp for cata- 

logue. Hi. HOOVER & CO., 

50 N. Ninth Strect, Philadelphia. 

| INTING WicTowm: 
AND ENTERPRISE! 

PRESSES , Hand-Inkers, $8 to $20. 

Large Illustrated Catalogue forll Self-Ink 86 to 6850. 

2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfr’s, West Meriden, Conn. 


| COLGATE & CO.’S 


| Violet | The tender and delicate odor of 

' olet frembty-qaznered violets is exhaled 
by s¢ 

| Toilet ten 





this delicious toilet water. The 
acity with which the refreshing 
ma clings to woven fabrics,to the 


re 
| Water | hairand tothe skin, is very remark- 
able. Sold in half-pint bottles by all druggists. 


| articles in one. 


' 


The LLOYD COMBINATION. Can be 
; usedas a Penail, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
| Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
| Thread Cutter, and for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks 
| and Eyes, Buttons, Erasing blots, &c. Size of a common 
pencil, is heavily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. 
Agents are coining money and say it is the best selling ar- 
ticle out. Sample 25 cents; six for @1. Extraordinary 
inducements to Agents. Send for sample half-dozen and 
canvass vour town, 
R 


I BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


| the land, You want a ROBBINS WASHER. 


MAY 24, 187. 








Mrs. Old Fogy does not use | 
the ROBBINS WASHER. 


Mrs. Common Sense 
; does. Take your choice 


TO MAKE MONEY 


SECURE AN AGENCY 


FOR THE 
CELEBRATED 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER, 


This machine has been ON TRIAL for the past six 
months in every State and Territory in the Union, anit) 
almost unanimous verdict of housekeepers is is: 
“Your Washer has proved a complete suc- 
cess.”” Some of the reasons why this popular veniic: 
has been reached may be found in these facts: 


The Robbins Washer is an entirely NEW MACHINE 
It is constructed upon a NEW PRIN CIPLE—thatof fore. 
ing water by downward pressure through the fabric. The 
dirt or discoloration is removed by water force—there js 
no rubbing or friction aboutit. This principle is the on) 
one that has ever been successfully applied to the cleays- 
ing of fabrics by machinery. All others have failed in one 


| or more essential points. The Robbins Washer will cle: 


perfectly, without rubbbing, all kinds of wearing appare| 
table or bed linen. It will not injure the ®nost delica, 
fabric. It is the greatest bleacher extant, and for this 

urpose alone is worth ten times the price of the machine 

tis simple, self-operating, never gets out of order, and 
will last a life-time. It saves time, it saves labor, it saves 
material. 

By purchasing a ROBBINS WASHER you can count 
the hard drudgery of the wash-board among the things of 
the past. 

Theretore, we confidently say to every housekeepe 
You ca 
afford to be without one. It will pay to buy one. 

THE RETAIL PRICE IS ONLY &3 50. 
Sample to those desiring Agencies, $3. 

In bringing the Robbins Washer before the public it te- 
comes necessary to take into brief consideration the 
2 ART OF CLEANSING FABRICS, 
which, although so common, is yet imperfectly unde- 
stood. Having had a life-long experience int TT 
business in connection with first-class hotels, publi 
laundries, asylums, hospitals, &e.—we know whereof we 


| speak. The numerous devices of friction rollers, pouni- 
| ers, squeezers, dashe 


ars, agitators, steam wash boilers, £e., 
have all done very well, so faras it was possible for suet 
principles and devices to do. But they have all failed in 
one or more of the three essential points, viz.: The saving 
of labor, the wear and tear of clothes, or in perfectly ex- 
tracting the dirt or discoloration—all of which are accow- 
plished by the ROBBINS LITTLE WASIIER. 
WHAT IS IT THAT REMOVES THE DIRT? 

You may ask all washerwomen and housekeepers, and 
poe answer from nine out of ten will be: *Tlenty of el- 
now grease;”’ or, in other words, plenty of hard, labori- 
ous rubbing on the washboard. And such: is the ease, for 
you first have to rub soup upon the cloth, then you hav. 
to rub it in to make the dirt soluble, But does that re- 
move it? No;todothat you must first dip it in the wa- 
ter and then rub it in again to force water through the 
fabric. That is what removes the dirt after beingsott 
ened by the chemical action of the soap upon it. 

The way in which this could be most economically av- 
complished is what we have so long and patiently songlit 
after, and at last a principle has been developed in the 
LITTLE WASHER that embodies all the above-named 


voints. 
. We Will Explain to You. 
As we stated above, water force is what removes dit 
from the fibres of the cloth. A large body of water is re 
quired to hold in solution a comparatively small amount 
of dirt. Steam washboilers cannot accomplish the de- 
sired result, for at least two reasons, the first being: They 
do not contain enough water to hold the dirt in solution- 
two or three gallons only being used. Secondly, steam 
will not remove dirt from fabrics. It is a powerful agent 
to assist in cleansing, because it expands the fabric and 
causes the discharge of dirtand impurities fiom the cloth 
that cannot be forced out in any other way, unless by 
the application of heat and force of water, combined 
Steamed clothes must be removed from the boiler af-the 
proper time to a moment, or the continued action of the 
steam causes the fibre to soften to that extent, that it be- 
gins to again absorb the dirt that has been thrown out 
and in order to remove the dirt they must be washed out 
in water at almost boiling heat, fot if you use water of 4 
lower temperature it causes the fabric to contract, which 
shuts in, or,as our housewives say, ‘‘sets” the dirt, thus 
causing the clothes to turn yellow, and Steam Washers 
are pronounced a failure. Res 
HE PRINCIPLE Of THE LITTLE WASHER 
embodies all the essential points. First, we have the de- 
sired heat, which expands the fabric and causes it to dir- 
charge the dirt. Second, we obtain a powerful suction 
beneath the clothes, which causes a rapid downward cur- 
rent of water force through and through them. thereb) 
removing the dirt. Third, we use a large bocy of water, 
which holds the dirt in solution. Thus we cleanse thor- 
oughly, rinsing the clothes as usual being all that is re- 
quired to complete the operation. - ; s 
The Washer is composed of solid galvanized iron, whic! 
will not rust or corrode. There are two sizes—the No. 
or family size, for ordinary household use; and No.®, 0! 
hotel size, suitable for country hotels, boarding houses 
laundries, &c. . - 
OUR METHOD OF HANDLING. wee 
We want agents everywhere throughout the United 
States, in every State, county, town and hamlet. The re- 
tail price of No. 1 Washer is $350: of No.2 Washer, $5 
But we will sell sample machines of No. | size at $3; 
2, or small hotel size, at $4. Canvassers for the W asher. 
can make more money with it than with anything ever 
before offered to the public. As, for instance, we extab- 
lished two agencies to test the sale of the Washer "poll ! 
merits—one in Naugatuck, Conn., and one in Prov sec 
R. I. The former, Mr. Charles Daniels, ina town of ie 
2,000 inhabitants, sold by canvassing in two weeks. eis! - 
two Washers. In the latter place Mr. James Roberts, oe 
of Naugatuck, Conn., sold in less than three months. wed 
out canvassing or advertising outside the store, over 
Washers. A thing never before heardof. 
TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT sae 
we would say, if you want to secure a paying - oneee 4 
now is your time. Don’t wait till the best yh 
taken up, but send at once for sample machine ane is 
work. By following instructions you can sell tome it. 
every family in-your neighborhood. Others we ‘aire: 
and there is no reason why you should not. Fa us 
tions and instructions accompany each machine. - 
special terms to agents, circylars, testimonials, ke. “Rel 
We also sell in connection with our Washer the renal 
ance” Wringer. one of the very best make. TN an 
price is $7 50. Will send canapte for $7, or samp! r 
er and Washer together for $9 50. 
All orders must be accompanied with cash. 
Remit by money order or registered letter !0) 
THE GEO. D. BISSEL C0» 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
P. S.—We send the washer to any part of the Fink 





receipt of price. 
Mention the Yourns’ COMPAXION, 





